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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

^ > By llVAbTKa A. MoNTGOMFJIY, 

Ss>€ciaUMt <n Eorclpa Edtioofioitol Jlurcau of Education, ^ 


GENEEAIj EniJCATTONAL ACTnTTTE.S. 

Certain educational activities arc oonimon to most, if not all, of 
the Provinces of the Dominion; and these will be considered in their 
general bfnrings before the lo<*al and indinduni problems of the 
several Provinces are taken up. Ch]ef of these general movements 
are the following: 

THK LANGO.y]a lafttr®. \ 

• . * . ' 

Having its roots deep in what is perhaps the greatest divemty of 
racial origins iu the jworld, Canada’s problem of solving the question 
permitting the esUblishiTieiit and maintonanoe of schools givi^ig : 
dhs^ction in other tongues thao Ei^lish presents dific!Uft^8*6ven 
more c^plex than in miy .jState ofj^ Americ^ ynic^ , :Aocp^ 
inff statistics^ C^u>aj(^. W yea^ 
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received waves of imraigratioa from 26 distinct racial entiti^. For- 
tunately, there is not to be noted a corresponding number of divisi^s 
of the language problem. The gi-eat majority are too few in numbei 
to segregate themselves solidly apart from the English and French 
populations. The groups which distinctively show and ca^ry mit 
^ch a tendency .are the German, Polish, and Ruthenian. The besr^ 
ings of the question on the social, economic, and political sides are, of 
course, manifold; but this treatment concerns itse f only with its 
bearings upon education, and essentially upon the elementary phase . 
This fid^d alone shows such diversity in the ways the problem must be 
solved by the individual Provinces as to call for a survey separatel. 

^’'The^ituation in the Maritime Pi-ovinccs 

Island, New Brunswick, and Nova’ Scotia may be dismissed with 
slight noUce. This group differs fundainenta ly fiom all the 
others in being essentially homogeneous in population. Prom coi 
siderations of geography, climate, and pursuits, 
uniformly passed them by. The situation is therefore the simple 
one of rivalry between the French and the English lan^age. De- 
spite a large proportion of Acadians left in each 
Provinces, the icligious and educational relations l^twcen 
French and English have always been so ^ova 

promises have been so skillful, as to foi-esta 1 all 
Scotia’s settlement of the problem may bo take.n as typiwl. n 
that Province a special inspector (an Acadian) is proMded 
Acadian schools; brief summer courses in coll^uial English am 
provided in the Provim ial Normal College at Truro for hrench- 
speaking teachers; in the first four grades French readers arc pro- 
vided for French-speaking children, with instruction in colloquial 
English, and English-speaking teachci-s are not required to know 

PrS^ing westward, Quebec presents the problem of bilmgiial 
instruction distinctively along the line of rehgio^ faith; and her 
solutiSn is enMnently satisfactory of what might bo, with less tact 
ful handling the most dangerous combination of religious and 
racial jealousies. The general line of clcava^ adopteil is, as may 
be expected, English for and in the Protestant. schools, and French, 
for and in the Roman Cutholio schools, though a confusmg element 
intetvhnes in the English-speaking Irish population of Quebec wd 
Montreal. By wite provisions of the Protestant ch^ltteo of t 
wovSSal hbard of education, French courses of stu^ "'f "fjjJ 

^ jnthose bf#ie Ptotestant schi^jls, being 
Ato (L eleS 4nd k cowparatjveljr few 

r OOUT(«a S SinulMly^ the oommittw ^j^^h.oVic sch^U 
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provides for the use of French for instruction, and I'equires Eng- 
lish from tjhe first year in the great majority of such scliools; and in * . 
the Catholic schools of Irish and English communities the converse 
provision is made. In the populous centers some Catholic schools 
use one language for instruction in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon ; and in the Catholic superior schools the training in 
English is notably fine. The key which simplifies the situation 
is that the racial elements in Quebec are locally distinct! The 
liope expressed by the superintendent of public instruction the month 
tlie war broke out that local good sense and patriotism would over- 
come kny (lilRculty* Has been amply fulfilled. 

Geographically and in population Ontario has many points of 
resemblance to Quebec; but an impoitant dissimilarity lies in the 
overwhelming majority of the E^ish-speaking population (about 
2,000,000) over the minority dlrtnl those speaking other languages 
(about half a million). Without anticipating the treatmeht of the 
strictly educational system of Onbirio, it may be said that,*barnng 
the independence of religious schools foimd in Quebec, Ontario 
allows much the same language privileges t^he minority. Historic 
traditions of sentiment and race loyalty clustering around the city 
of^ucbec have^always deeply impressed the French-speaking popu- | 
lotion in Ontario as well, and this /oeling is even intensified, by their 
being unable to have enacted into law such concessions as those en- 
joyed by their kinsmen in the Province of Quebec. Furthermore, a 
steady tide of ^he latter set in a generation ago into Ontario. The 
displacement of English-speaking farmers that followed served still 
f mlher to widen the breach of race and language, Eegulations of in-’ 
creasing severity requiring the teaching of English in all schools^" 
passed by tl^ Department of Education on the basis of recommenda- 
tions made by a commission of inquiry, led in 1915 and 1916 to acute 
and in some localities disastiHMii^situations in French schools and 
school boards. The trouble was settled in November, 1916, by the 
judgment of the Privy Council of tht Dominion, which held that the 
riglit to the use of a certain langua^ concerns only legislative or 
court^use, and does not relate to education, but tliat the right.to man- ! 
age schools, as well ^ that to determine the language to bo used in 
them, are alike subject to the ix;gulaJions of the provincial education 
department. 

In sharp contrast to the homogeneous clmi’actcr of the Maritime 
Provinces and to the absence of a serious language problem there, ~ 
the praine Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Cd- | 
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each, with the aggregate estimated at 00 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the I'rovince. Some idea of the race divei'iSity luuy be gained 
from the sUiteiueiit that the Bible is sold in Winnipeg in 58 ditfcrcnt 
dialects. Of thofce speaking a language other tlian English, the most 
serious pix)l>leni is pxesented by the (ierman Meimoiates, tlm Boles, 
the Riissiaii Doukhobois, and the Kuthcmans. 

•'Muniloba,. largely imder the influence of the educ;itioniil thought 
of the Stales of the Anjeriean Ulrica just to the south, frankly ^nade 
DO legal allowaiiee for any system of public instruction other than the 
purely nomlenonii national ; und she could Uierofore olfer no such 
^solution of the language probleiu as that reached by Quebec and 
Ontario. In ISUG a coinproiiiise was adoj)tod by Vhich, in localities 
wdiere 10 |>uj)ils s|>oke J''rench or other language than English (pre- 
domantly Mennonite), bilingual teacliing must be^ pn)vided; but 
the^ Fi-ench Kouuin Catholics were not satisfied, and at, Winmpeg 
and Brandon maintained separate parochial schools, besides paying 
regular taxes for public spools. 

When the tremerulous ulte of immigration set in ul>out 1002, each 
ra*'ial group took adva^itage of its legal rights under the al)Ove com- 
promise. The climax was reached in 1915 when nearly onc-sixth 
of the schools of Manitoba >vcre bilingual — 143 teaching Irench, 70 
German, 121 Polish or Kuthenian, all in addition to English. The 
unwisdom (notevl at the time) of the failure to adopt compulsory 
school attejidance in Manitoba was now made apparent, especially 
in Ruthenian communities, T4ie fii'St relief afforded was the out- 
right repeal (1015) of the claiisi^ requiring bilinguaj tcachih" when 
d^hnmded by the parents of as many as 10 children. In Manitoba, 
tlien, as the situation now stands, no more bilingual teaching certifi- 
cates are issiuM.1, and present holders are permitted to teaih on the 
old ones until June, 1019, when they will l>e invited to qualify for 
regular certificates. ^English exaniiniitious for entrance to normal 
Ischools have h^n required since 1017, the substitutes of Irencli o^ 
German grammar and colhposition haying been abolished. 

In Saskatchewan matters ax’e siipilar to those in Manitoba. Of 
the alien elements, the Colony Mennonites, the Colony Doukhobors, 
tlie Kutheniiuis, /and the Ocrxnai^retardcd unifacatiou by declining 
to send their children to the pi^lj^chools which the law provides 
ihat^ite community itself may^anize. Educational and social 
leaders' have thought it befet not to cdmi)ol them, but to. w^ for the 
■ iti^nenco. pf new - world surroundings and the exam ple of tlie inde- 
*|>en^ntb5a^cii of mdh religious se(‘t to do their disintegrating work. 
The population in the Aorth- 

fign pa|^ qf the Brovix^ and ihd mong whom entile 

•oomi^uhties former^ evaded Jkw 

1 district but esSiablishih'g pnV.ato schoqJs^^^ 
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each tlieni dibtiiicti\ e -phaacb of the piohleiii to 'lx? solved. Over 
these the provincial iiis|X‘ciors litul up To lUl i no power wliatsover. 
^Ihe new school-attendunco act of that yeur, however, ^uve tliedcpart- 
Jiient of education power to investigate all noiipublic schools and to 
apply leg:al pressure when needed, though the law lea\es u serious 
loophole for evasion in not re({uiriiig the parent or guardian to 
seiul the chilli to public schuul if the child is iuidoi‘ instiaiction in 
some other satisfactory 'uannei*.'’ Controversy over thy interpreta- 
tion of this clause inust'contimie until further logr.l arlion settles it. 

Ill Alberta the very largo nuiuber of groups s|K*aking other lan- 
guages than English led to the appoint nient in 11)14 of a supervisor 
oi ioreign sohool^, vested with lai’ge power of supervision and inter- 
ference. lleie, as elsewheie, the Itulhenian group ga\ c most trouble, 
as they clung must tenaciously ta their paroidiial schools. Because 
of the widely \aryiug degrees of excellence found in the latter, the 
Government has steadily refused to recognize aUeiidauce at such 
schools as fuliilling the compul.sory educulionui, reiiuirements. This 
policy,' tactfully and yet unswervingly adhered to, has resulted in 
the closing oi almost all the Ituthciiiaii sclunils and of many Ger- 
lunn-Lutherau private parochial schools conducted bv theological 
students from Lutheran colleges in the United States, which wei*e 
oonsideied ifs not reaching the prescribed standard of elhciency. * 

Last of all, 'and strange to say, parallel ^ the situation in the 
Maritime Pixivinces of the* east, the extrcm^jwestf'rn Province of 
British Columbia presents no language problem, though showing 

ide diversity of racial groups, eax.li of which is so small in numbers 
as to offer no trouble in the matter of* language instruction in tho 
public schools. 

It niuy sa(t*)y be concluded that the question of tho language of 
instruction throughout the Dominion has steadily tended to a satis- 
factory adjustment since its injection as an issue of extremely bitter 
controversy six years ago. At one time tlm»ateuing to disrupt boards 
ami schools, notably^ Ontario, it carnc to ha^c applied to it the 
spirit of fair play characteristic oj Western dcmociacy, and the 
general principle of the rule of the majority, teUifX'red with condes- 
siyns to local sentiment. . ^ 


AouiriTi.TrnAL instructton. 
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Federal interest in ngricultiirc has Expressed itself hi two parUa- 
mentary, enactments: •• , « "* 

^ 1. The Agricultufid Aid Act, passed m JL012, by the provisions of 
■which tliQ sum of ^00,000 wife distributed among tlve Provinces of . 
G^da oil the ba^is of ^popdlation. IVliile partly «^caUon^ thg ' 
',pbj«ets o4 ibis grapt sbeiftj^aod. «conomip ' 

icharfet^ with nirabconditoons fuhdanM^tidly in yibw^ r-- ^ 
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2. The Agricultural Instruction Act, passed in 1913, by the provi- 
sions of which ten million dollars was set apart to be divided among 
the Provinces for agricultural instruction during the t*n years end- 
< ing March 31, 1923. As the name implies, this act is preeminently 
educational, and its work falls under four divisions: ^ 

(1) The teaching In the public schools or the llrst priiiciiiU*H of the sciences 
related to agriculture. 

(2) The teaching of more uUvuiu*e<l agTiciillure In agricultural c<»llcges ami 

schools devoting their attention to the training of teachers, investigators, ami 
community leaders. , 

(3) The carrying on of oxteiishtn work, having for its objCH't the InstrucHon 
of farmers by ac<iuftlti'titiK them Ihrough dt*inoiistriilions and by other means 
with the results of scientllic investigation and kesonreh. 

(4) Tl^ amelioration of the comlltions of rural life, particularly In so far as 
women and children are coucerneO. 

These objects have been variously caiTiecI out in tl)e several 
Provinces, but in them all the nnture of life stimulus oivon to agri- 
: cultural instruction has bedn /nneh the siunc, being gu it let I bv the 

advice of local authorities who have in view urgent local and pro- 
vincial needs. 




VOCATIONAL WORK FOR RETURNED .SOLDIERS. 

The care of the returned Canadian f^ldier lias devolved entire!}" 
upohi^e Military Hospitals C oiiiinissioii. established and gi\cn ex- 
ifensive pQwers by successive oixlers in council. Ihis commission 
works together with a coiniuittce of both houses of the Canadian 
Parliament in the training and rceducati»^of wounded, disabled, 
and convalescent s6ldiei‘s. In the system ^SBpted, the training foi 
new occupations of men who can not resume their former occupa- 
tions— vocational reeducation — is the phase of Meepcst educational 
" significance. Under this head, and responsible to the comiiiissioii 
first named, nearly every Province has the following organizations: 
^ Provincial Disabled Soldiers^ Training Hoard, which deter- 
mines who are fit subjeots for vocational reeducation. 

2. A body having generally advisory powers for securing the co- 
ordination of local efforts and the cooperation bf e<lucational insti- 
tutions. 

3. Vocational officials in immediate charge of work in each locality 
udder the Vocational Secretary of the Dominion, with headquarters 
at Ottawa. 

4. Variotis organizations, such as the Returned Soldiers’ Employ- 
loient Commission j which have qharge of pladng the men in bread- 

^-^Jnninj^dcCiipations. ^ . 

witfr all these kgfencies cooperate necessarily 
Prqvincesi the finest iUnst^iJon,^ 

\ pnicl^Cad 
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westpm Province of Alberta, from wliich many of the first enlist- 
ments in the Canadian expeditionary force came. At the Military 
Convalescent Hospital at Ogden, military organization and disci- 
pline prevail. In addition to systematic treatment involving occu- 
pational therapy of the most modern type,-lspecialized vocational 
reeducation is given in — 

(1) Commercial courses of six months'; . 

(2) Instruction of disabled soldiers, foreigners who had enlisted 

in the Canadian forces, in English; * 

(3) CivH -ser\-1ce cxanlination courses; 

(4) Manual arts'; 

(5) Gardening and poultiy rai-ing; 

(f>) Industrial trades along the line of the vocational survey of 
tin- Province of Alberta projected j)ist ns the war broke out, with 
instruction at tlie Provincial Institute of Technolofry and Art at 
Calfrary, orpnnized as a link in the general system of public instruc- 
tion in. Alberta, and for tlie present turned over exclusively to dis- 
abled soldiers. , 

Many problems of vocational training arc here being worked out 
with remarkable success. The calilier of the students and the rela- 
tion between tjiem ami the educational authorities may be seen in 
the fact that a students’ council at the institute has powers of self- 
gov einment, works out programs of study, recently voted .for in in- 
crease in daily lioui-s of work, and has frcijuently been asked 'for 
advice on the contents of courees. In March, 1018, the vocational 
training branch of the Provincial Invalid Soldiers’ Commission had 
under its instruction more than 3,000 returned soldiers. 

Dominion-wide interest in this world problem did not cease with 
the cessation of hostilities. At the convening of the Canadian Par- 
liament in I'^briiary, 1919, it was announced in the speech from the 
-throne thai bills would be submitted for the further promotion of 
vocational edticaUon in all its pljases, and that n recent order in 
eouBcil had provided siilrstantial increase of vocational pay and al- i 
lowailces tp returning soldiers while undergoing such reedu^tion. 

THE DOMINION EDVCATIONAI. ASfeifKl ATION. 

'Perliaps the most vital bond of union between the Provinces from 
the point of view of teaching is the Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion. This includes. representatives from each Province, meets an-' 
Jiiially in Novembep, in Ottawa, M constitutes a clearii^ hou^ for 
the interchange of .eclucational ideas, Wsides contributing 
tiaHy to the growing federaliatio con^idtl'ane®.' • A few of the ^lieSt 
,su%cts;d|ec.uj^d : 
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Adiuiiih'trutioii and Its Dependence on Changes iii Legislation ; 
“The Fislu-i- Hill of England The Adoh scent School Attendance 
Act 'of Ontai,io'’; “Uniform Textboohs for Canadian SchooL’’; 
“The Kelation of Technical to Complete Education ; ‘’Education i 
for the New World after the 'War”; “The Uetnrned Soldier— What 
Can We I)o for IIiinf”;“Thc Federal Qovernment and Statistic.s on 
Education in Canada.” Of late years it has invited leading edm-a- 
tional thinkers of the United States to address it, notably the t oin- 
inissioners of Education, and thus has come to have u distinctly inter- 
liatioiial chanicter. 

TIIR MAUI TIME rllOVlNCES, 


Tlu* (liri'o Provinces of Xcw Brunswick* Novii ScotiH, uml Prince 
Kdwni’d Island, l)v i*cason of siinilarity of climate, imlustries, and 
population, con.-titiitc a dislinct unit. Their educational problems 
and mefbods of solution are closely akin, as is evidenced by the 
flourishing nuiritiinc oilucationul convention held aiuuiHlly ^^r« the 
discussion of topics of common importance,, and inarking e.adi year 
a distinct growth toward' solidarity. In many respects Nca Bruns- 
wick may be regarded as most progressive 5 and ^survey of edu- 
cational progn'ss there will bo largely repi-esentativc of the other two. 
As in all the other Provinces, tlic service of the teachers and the edu- 
cational rnnehinory in the wntining of the war continued unabated 
until the end, especial interest being taken in the organization of the 
Dominion work in education for Canadian soldiers ovci-seas and in 
the projected establishment of educational facilities in iMiglaud for 
sohliers detained there after the war. 




T'he school laws passed within the two years showed marked in- 
erenso in educational interest Ther powers and responsibilities of 
school trustees were largely increased ; the .attendance of district rep- 
resentatives upon county or provincial teachers^ or trustees’ insti- 
tutes waR encouraged by defraying their expenses; reciprocity of 
teachers of corresponding gi*ades with Nova Scotia, safeguarded^ b)T 
the certification of one of the other superintendente^f instruction, 
was efltabl^hod ; and superior schools in the seventh grade and up- 
\yard were declared free to all pupils residing within the paiish 01 , 
parishes concerned. Most important of all, however, is the legisla- 
tive act of 1018, defining vocational and prevocatiynal *lfelucation 
and schools, |jj*oviding for pr ovincia l and local administration and 
(jojtitrol by a epmmittee consirtirig of the Superintendent of Educa- 
(ipn^ the^ Principal of the Normal School, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture^ the ]Direct^>r of Elementary Agnctiltural Education^ and thnae 
others, in(6lnding one jrepresej^fng capital and one labor, oivtlining 
the^snefhbd of establi^ing"^l^pols anijdepari^x^ts gt vocational edit- 
allowing^ provmda gral^ta on apprpgtia^ 
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tions of locul taxes for designated instructions in this field'; and 
finally, prdvidijig that no part of -the annual vocational grant shall 
be given to any district, townj m city unless a compulsory siii^ool- 
attendancelaw hus been adopted^fcereiii. 

Closely related is the project «ving for its object the e.stablish- 
inent of home efiicieney cinl)s throughout the Province and the 
stimulation of the production of home-canned fruits and vegefable^^. 
T'poif the imingnrafcion of the system hde in 1917 one hundred 
chibs were formed, with a total inembcrship of 1,700 girls between 
the ages of 10 and 18 years. The aggregate production of these 
chibs was estimated in 1918 at 90,000 .piarts of foo<l canned or 
otherwise preser^■ed. In May, 1918, the Board of Education for- 
mally recognized the movement by the appointment .of a woman 
stipervisor for girls’ clubs. This official by the end of 1918 had over 
-00 acti\e oi ganizations under her direction, .striking feature 
of the tnoveinent also was the /act that many domesBc-scienee 
teachers of the’ Province volunteered to help in this generui,work ' 
by giving tij), three weeks of their simiiner vacation. In 1918 the.so 
teachers were regularly employetl by the Department of Edtica-. 
tion to visit clnlvs during Jidy and Atigust. lu itreparntion for 
this, short coil r.sos were provided in'the noi-mal school, with special 
regard to the local products and conditions of the districts to which 
individual teachers were assigned. 

In the -matter of increased production the Dominion-wide move- 
ment was prompted in New Brunswick by the schools in cooperation 
with the agricultural department. The inspectors werp summoned 
to a conferenpe, and the Province organized by the selection of 
the most suitable ccntei-» 'in each inspectorial' district and the 
appointment of a committee in each. A stimnlu.s was given to 
good scholarship, by the provision that only boys whose school 
standing was satisfactory* shouhl he allowajd to volunteer for this 
work.’ Assistance was also lent by the Department of Education, 
through the district organizations in the distribution of* circular 
ami seed-card estimates senfout by th^epartment of .\,gi*iculture. 

AVith tlio purpose of securing data ^ first hand upon the extent 
and».methpds of free textlwok distribution — always .a much-mooted 
question An the Dominion — the superintendent of education in 
1917 visit^ all the western Province^ and embodied his findings 
in a report containing many other poiqts of interest Jhesides that 
of his^ immediate object. He found that free readers were ap- 
plied in all the Provinces we^ of Ontario, and fieo materials in 
some, free, arithmetics, apiculture texts, atlases; ii*d If^rics in ' 
pthe^ ; that Ontario' supplied hand-boolts in'.Veach;.-fhibject^o'' 
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teacher^ tliat British Columbia was the^ only- Pi'ovince supplying 
free textbooks throughout ; that in Manitoba each district or munici- 
pality was allowed by law to supply its own texts free, with the 
prospect that this would shortly become compulsory; that an inter- 
esting sign of closer unity was seenvin the fact that the ‘four wes^m 
Provinces had tentatively agreed to appoint composite committed to 
select unilornj textbooks for all. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

% 

# 

Not^^orfehy in t-lic ©duoitioiuil liistCry of Nova Scotia is the i emu- 
lation adopted by the council of public instruction, compuTsory from 
August 1, 1919, guaranteeing the raising of teachers’ salaries and 
basing the minimum salary upon the average annual salary paid 
for the five years ended July, 1917. Ranging fror^ $‘2Q0. the lowest 
hitherto paid, up to $750, increases are graduated according to vari- 
ous percentages, assuring a minimum of $400 in future. The*hct is 
Effectively safeguarded by the provision that — 

t 

tlic license of any teacher engaging to teach In’ apy section at a less salary 
than that defined above shall at once be suspended, and If any section engage 
a teacher at less salary than the above specified, such section shnll forfeit Its 
-share of the munclpal fund and shall not be regarded ns having « .legal 
BChobl/ 

PBIXCE EOWABD ISLAND. 


Legislation in this Province showed marked progress in^the follow- 
amendment to the section of the Public Schools Act designating 
^he requirements of voters^ at school meetings: 

Notwithstanding anything In this act or amendments thereto, etery married 
woman or widow having one or more children of school age In actual attend- 
ance at the school shall be a qualified voter at all school meetings In respect 
of all. matters and things cognlJMible .by a school meeting an(\ shall be eligible 
for election os school tpjgtee. 

In accordance with this amendment women have been elected and 
prdmptly <lualified and have thus come in closer touch with the needs 
and improvement of the .schools. • 

The ctMnpulsory attendance clfcuse of the school act has also been 

strengthened by the following amendment: 


' peniop having under his control a child between the ages of S and 14 

ehptv annually tirlns the. contlnnance of each control send such child to some 
yiitAic school In the d^, town, or school district In the county hi which he 
reddes'at least 80 weeks if su^ jiier^n resides iu t}ie town of Charl^etown 
or Sumnttrrtde Wad ^ wefeks’ If resides elsewhere in the Province. 

pto^isioir wM oblig»fewy;tt]pon aA 

bpioedfi of truBteea; 




EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IK CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 



‘Any adequate survey of eduaational progress and conditions in the 
Province of Quebec must bfe based upon a clear understanding of the 
unique legal character of its public school system. This includes a 
twofold organization which follows sharply the. lines of the two 
dominant religious faiths,, with each division entirely independent 
of the other. The final control and direction of the Roman Catholic 
' .^hools are vasted in the Catholic committee of the council" of public 
instruction; those of the Protestant schools in the correspond ing 
Prot^ant committee. Both are under a common superintendent of* 
public instruction for the Province, who is ex-officio chairman of 
both, though he usually delegates the actual power in one or the other 
committee, and to whom each inspector general submits an annual 
report for transmission to the secretary of state. Each committee 
works primarily through its , inspector general, whose ^wers are 
entirely derived from it. In matters of common impp^the com- ! 
inittees combine either in whole pr in part* ^ 

The great majority of the schools of all grades i;^^e Province are ' : 
Roman Catholic— in lOKJ-lT, 6,562 out of a total of 7,289, enrolling >. 

I approximately 430,000 pupils out of a total of 500 , 000 . Among the' ? 

administrative acts of the Catholic committee for the past two yean .'^1 
was their declaration in favor of forming classes to prepare youi^ 
pupils for the first^year course of study in the primiry schools, and *| 
the issuance of a certificate of studies upon the completion of the 
elementary, intermediate, and si^erior courses: 

There is question at this tlnte of a new Ulstribution of the subjects included > ^ 
in the courses of the elementary and model schools. In such, a way as to 
ellminote those which are not absolutely necessary for these schools, and to 
distribute the subjects over sev^ years of teaching. *' 

The Catholic committee also instructed its inspector general to 

. initiate a clc^ investigation of the condition and needs of the Catholic . , 

schools of the Province, knd early in T91T he made, the foUowiag ,'1 
recommendations ; ‘ ' j ^ 

course of^udy in elementary schools be inore effectively - ^ 
carried out, rather' than have additions of subjects or time. 

2t That the importance of the training of very small chUdrea in 
preparation fp^the fir^ grade of elementary , cobrse be recognfatod » 

and more attention be paid to Jt* • , 

^ 8. That the m^ and women teachers of the Province be stimn-v^ 

Isted .^to gi^ter^^ ^ciency both ia-prepanttion and in 

Dermananev in tbp saViria Lc", * 
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5. That the maximum number of pu^s in ench class should bo 
reduced from 50 to 40. _ 

6. That a certificate of study should be .conferred as a reward for 
work both to teacher's and to pupils, and with the view of encourag- 
ing the latter to pursue their studies beyond the prescribed 13 years. 

■ Among the administrative acts of the Protestant committee were; 
The indorsement and transmission to the Government of the pro- 
vision for compulsory education for Protestant children, along the 
line of the petition of school commissioners of certain towns unani- 
mously presented to the legislature of the Province and the unani- ‘ 
moHS motion of the Protestant Teachers’ Convention, the Council 
of Public Inspectors, the Provincial Association of 'School Boards, 
and a few Catholic local school boards; the revision ot laws relat- 
ing to the employment in indnstries of children who had not passed 
n 'certain scholastic standard ; and the thorough revision of school 
bopks and . ourses of stndy for the year ending June, 1020, in order 
to meet adeqaiately the conditions brought about by the war. 

Each contmitlee has been fortunate in the activity and vigor of 
its inspector general. In 1917 the Catholic insjmetor general,^ in 
addition to the investigation outlined above, noted as encouraging 
signs the growth in interest shown by the local school coiuniissions, 

- due largely to the conscientious labor of the local inspectors; the de- 
crease in the number of women teachers without diplomas by -exactly 
half within the past five years; the increase in salaries such that 
those from’ $100 to $125 have practically disappeared and that the 
average salary has come fo range from $200 to $300, f>eing alnapst 
doubled in the past six years ; the resolution passed by the Roman 
/Catholic inspectors, and indorsed by .file Protestant insp(jctors, 
calling upon the committees for such a raising of the minimum 
standards of the rural schools as would qualify all these to partici- 
pate in the minttnum salary grants. * 

Both Catholic and Protestant committees during 1917 and 1918 
initiated the holding of campt^ meetings throughout th'e Province 
to promote public interest in Jtcation, urging the voting of moriey 
'ioT improved buildings and higher salaries. The Protestant in- 
. spector general noted a most encouraging awakening of popular 
interest in many localities ia improved school facilities, but em- 
phasized the urgent nee4 bf hetter salaries for rural teachers, if 
« any witli diplomas were to continne to be available ; and hp called 
*>*^^fop a minimtfm salary of $50 per mo^, which would not be unduly 
“ ‘jbtqcdensome view o| the new tax assfeffiments toadefll 1918 in 
ijlRIjy lo<®latie8, He conclude^: . ‘ 

reasons ^ coaflfled to the facte, that tmww teacner|9 

this tewiira Is 
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ability are coiisiantiy -(liTordeit i '»re attractive cartjers In our ow*n Province as 
trained nurses and ns 8UMioRrni>lu*rs nnd typewriters in bjiiil;s mnl business 
offices. TUe war has Iiitonsifiod this demand, and yn Inadequate supply 
trained teachers is not only evident now tbroujrlumt ilie rmviace, 
bound to become still more inmUNpmte In the Iminetliiitc future. * * * 

example of the British Pjiriiuujent in adoptliif? a grpat pro^rresslve educa- 
tional policy Involving Increased oii>enditures In w-ar tiiaes is one to be'Y>l- 
lowed. 

ONTARIO. 

r 

THE SUPERANNL’ATIO.N ACT, 

The most important piece of educational legislation of the Pw)V- 
ince of Ontario during the past two years was the teachers’ and in- 
spectors superannuation act. Its main provisions are ns follows i 
(1) The assessment of per cent upon the salaries of teiichei*s and 
inspectors w ith an e(]iial sum contributed l>y the Trovince, the said 
payments to be deducted from the legislative school grants and to 
be placed to the credit of the superannuation fund, and to be de- 
ducted dually from the individual salaries; (2) pensions based ofi ' 
length of service and amount of salary, the miuunuinbeing$3G5,and 
the m^imuni $1,000 per annum, witli the requirement of a mini- 
mum of 30 yeai*s’ experience or 15 years if retirement^ is caused by 
ill health: (3) a controlling board composed of an actuary, two . 
other pci'sons appointed by’' the minister of public instruction, and 
two teachers or inspectoi's, actiVe members of the Ontario £duca- 
tioi^al Associaton add regularly elected by that body. 


PBOI‘OSED 1.KG181ATION. 
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ihiportancc, also, is the introduction of the following 
^billa in the legislative assembly, of tlie Province; ' 

1. The Sill for the ostablishmeot^ of a. system of consolidated 
schools, following closely the lines of oori'csponding legislation in 
the prairie Provinces, whero such schools, have for some years con- 
stitute the basal feature of rural school admini^i-ation. It is still 
(April, 1919) pending, but is regarded with iniversal favor, and is 
•certain to pa^. It marks a long ste^forwaiy in, elasticity of rural 
school admimstmtion. . * % . 

^ ^ 2. The adolescent school attendance bill, making compulsory part- 
time school attendance of , boys and girls between the ages .of "lA and\^^ 
18. It provides that adble^ts between. U and 16 must .have 400 j.\. 
hours of education each year, and tliose between 16 and la have S20 p 
hours, and that th^y cjn not' seciare .employment unless they 
have obtained .^ tiiat -hav^ widi-^ ^ 


T" 
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16 ’ BEEITNIAL SURVEY OY EDUCATION, IW^mS. 

THE EFFECTB OF THE WAS: 

As regards the practical operation of the schools of Ontario, the 
effects of the war have been pronounced in the following respects: 

1. In diminishing the normal supply of teachers. According to 
the report of the chief inspector of public and separate Schools, not 
only have — 

' « ■ 

A considerable number o( teaelmrs enlisted for service overseas,. but a much 
gr^dt^r number have withdrawn to niore lucrative positions with fewer re- 
sponsibilities. The loss to the Province, not counting the cost of etlucating 
these teachers, is suflicient to cause serious alarm to the authorities of the 
elementary schools. The obvious ami manifest remeily for this state of affairs 
Is to insist that boards of trustees shall adjust the salaries of their teachers 
to the increased cost of living luul to the Incren.sod wages now earn^Ml in other 
occupations. Unless u very cimslderable IncrcuRO In salaries of teachers Is 
made, a still more serious condition will arise. Not only will the service of 
the teachers now engageii be lost, but students will cease to be attracted to 
the leacllers* training schools. 

, 2. In deci’casing the amounts expended for the improvement and 
construction of school buildings. The inspector just quoted, how- 
ever, finds a compensating advantage which has made for better 
school buildings and better school grounds, viz, the better organiza- 
• tion of community life and a tendency to regard the school as its 
center, a movement which had its beginning in the demand made by 
the war for a higher standard of physical efficiency and its revela- 
tion of hitherto unsuspected but widely prevalent physical defects 
through the reports of the Army medical examiners. 

3. In increasing the difficulty of securing the punctual and regu- 
lar attendance of pupils at schools. On this point the same inspector 
reports that the arrangements effected by regulation two years ago 
in view of the exigencies of the war have left something to be desired 
in the way of more^specific regultCtioi^ to compel attendance. The 
truant officer provision has not been found satisfactory: “ With the 
increased cost of wages the temptation for par^ts to withdraw their 
children from school, especially where ^i^ and vegetables are 
"grown, has Aecessarily increas^.” ^ 


CONTINUATION SCHOOI.B. 




The continuation schools have grown steadily during the past two 
years. In spite of difficulties of accommodation and equipment, the 
favoring regulations and the liberal system of provincial grants 
to tKis type ot school have a4^^ced their usefmness, though 
*^with the confusion incident to the war only the largest centers have 
A ap yet ^ch schools In full p|fer&lfch* ftjtepectqr of the district 
jv^hich, enTpUs the iarg^ nffml^r of BiQtoh schpol^ 

H obligatory thaji every 0<mtinuatioiC school ei^ploying twoT teachers^ 
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and every high school Jiaving four teachers or less shall estabfish 
departments of agriculture and household economy giving a two- 
year- coiirse and winter courses i^ each; that schools with a staff of 
more than six teachers shall establish departments of technical 
training and. household economy; provision should be made for 
training a siifliicient number of tlie ^t available teachers, the bur-* 
den of -expense being- distributed over the, muncipalities that de- 
' . rive; benefit from such a school, and attendance ot pupils for the 
greater part of the time between the ages of' 14 and 17 being made 
compulsory. ^ ' 

•For tfhe past two years the deci^ease in the attendance of boys upon 
the continuation^schiwls has been noticable, more particularly among 
the first-year pupils,' attributable to the great scarcity of labor on 
the farms, necessitating tlie work of the larger children at home. In 
industrial cenfersj^ decrease is due to the attraction of high-school 
boys and girls'^6 employments paying high wages. According to 
the report of the mspector of the district, which shows more dis- 
tinctively rural q^nditions: 

The continuation schools when first establishoff** were expected to provide 
secondary education for the youth of the runil and village communities of 
the Province, nml so had a strong tendency -toward trtilnUig for country life 
by menus of making agriculture one of tlie chief Subjects of study. Unforttt- 
rmlcly, these schools have not to any great extent fnltilUnl sueii expectations. 
Instead, those schools are simply high schools In rural or vllinpe communities, 
with courses similar to those in the city high schools and fitting youths for 
the teaching profession and for entrance 1o the universities and professional 
colleges. 

iNDCSTRlAl. AND TW’HNICAI. EOVCATION. 

Though the fifil development of the various types ofschools con- 
templated by tlie industrial cdu(;ution act of 1911 was interrupted 
by tlie war, representatives of every type provided for by it have 
been establi.shcd : Day schools, including general industrial schools, 
technical high schools and high-school courses, part-time coopera- 
tive industriaheourses for apprentices actually employed, and schools 
. and courses for instruction in the fine and applied arts; and night 
schools distinctively for adult workers. The needs of the war have 
brought special emphasis to bear upon the instruction for appren- 
tices. Public-spirited employers in Some places have offered tangible 
inducements to attend classes in mechanical drawing and shop mathe- 
matics, and in one instance managers allow one montli to be denoted 
. from the year’s apprenticeship for a faithful winter^ vfork in ni^t^> : 
school classes upon these subjects. War nee^ have also brought toV 
thej^pt the value of dosses, for dotn^tic science.. V 

^ ^Mucation has beeA^^a^ 
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i^ehing aa these do boys auJ girls under 14 who can not be given 
such training in the public schools, and who have not the maturity 
of mind to do successful night-school work. This brunch of educa- 
tion, has also received great stimulus from l4ie attendance of re- 
turned soldiers in trade and technical classes, this having been 
affected by arrangements with the Dominion agencies already men-, 
tioned, which used the already established courses for the rc-educu- 
tion of disabled soldiers. 


.U;KU Cl.TCRAL KDUCATION. 


& 



Mention has been made of the disappointment felt in certain quar- 
ters over iho. failure of the continimtion schools, as originally con- 
templated, to develop agricultural instruction as its chief feature in 
rural schools. According to tlic report of the inspector of elemen- 
tary agricultural classes, this type of instruction has steadily over- 
come difficulties, and wherever it has been established ns a regular 
subject of the public-school curriimhmi it has maintained itself and 
steadily grown in public favor. Perha]'>s the most conspicuous proof 
of the part agricultural education is coming to play in the Province 
is seen in the school fair exhibits held in the rural districts, and 
serving by means of the appeal to local productions, interests, and 
the awarding of prizes for excellence along agricultural linos, to 
arouse and maintain a social solidarity unknown until their iutroduc- 
tiom By regulation school faire are formally organized binder the 
direct charge of the district representative of the department of 
agriculture of the county in cooperation w ith the public school inspec- 
tor. According to the report of the supervdsor of district i^eprc- 
sentatives: 

TJie sp^al faaturea la many placed are tbe llve-stpck Judging competitlonB, 
for teamrt of three boys from each scho<»l, who are asktHl to Judge two oVasses of 
live stock, giu^ralh' ht*t»f or dairy ciitUc and heavy Jiuraes: the publlc-Ki)eukli^g 
coatests lu whicb toiu « to 10 boys nml girls compete ; tbe boys' aud girls' driving 
coiftesta, which Ini liiit( 'rUfiimi niiil skltl in hitching and imhltchtug; the school 
fair ptmideN : physical drill under the Stnithconn trust; weed nnd apiile. naming 
contests, ami the eihlhltlon of cnlves and colts by boys who had spent con- 
siderablo time training their pet animals. 

‘vThc m^made each spring for increased food production, issued by 
the ministers or superintendents of public instruction throughout the 
J)omrnioh, resulted in Ontario as elsewhere in a tremendous stimulus 
Jo inst fiction in agVicuUure., A large number of the schools 

u^ttertooH school Work for the first time witii very, gratifying 

PQBul^, jinmisterlal regulation the d^ies of i|is])cciors w ei'e still 
fut^her i]a(>reas^in the gismqtipn ag^ultqre, iorticulfcure, and 
tiiiiMnjjf to ttq 

^^requiremente of u of wefe publbe^ 
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and separate achool inspector to inspect half-yearly the teaching of 
agriculture and horticulture in thjB schools of his inspectorate, and 
to make a special repoft.thereon to the minister and the school boards. 
By th$ regulation of 1918, special grants were offered ,to school 
boards and teachers of lower and middle schools for satisfactory 
work in agriculture and horticulture, ami to rural 'and village schools 
for classes maintained in manual training us applied to the work of 
the farm or in household science suitable to the requirement of rural 
districts, where a qualified teacher is employed, anihacQommodations, 
equipment, and a course of study approved by the minister are 
provided. . ^ 

UANITOBA. 


DEMOCRATIC METHODS. 

The trani^ition is abrupt from the close centralization of the public 
scliool system of Ontario to the thoroughly democratic system of 
Manitoba, huch is the outcome of peculiar social and political con- 
ditions. In Manitoba, as in the adjacent sister Provinces of Sas- 
katchew'an and Alberta, conditions of life are largely rural, and they 
have fashioned educat ional machinery to their owii liking. The unity 
of the interests of these three Provinces is so generall 3 M’ecognized that 
in May, 1018, their ininistei*s and deputy ministers met at Calgary, 
in Alberta, adopted uniform textbooks in most of the public and high 
school courses, and j)rovided for a training coiiiso for teacliers of 
the first and second class certificate which shoidd be 33 weeks in 
length, ^ the completion of grades 11 and 12 being prerequisite . to 
admission to it. . ^ * 

Contrary to the municipal unit, which is the basis in the Provinces 
to the eastward, the unit qf educational organization in Manitoba 
is the school district, ranging in area from 1C to 25 square miles, 
with the legal provision by which the district can be organized with 
10 school cMldrom The several district and municipal, boards have 
absolute pow*er in the financial support and physical upkeep of. the 
schools and in the selection of teachers, subject only to the general 
su^ndsion of the ministry of public instruction. * Remarkable elas- 
ticity in administration is secured by the provision of the public- 
school act by which a municipal school board may be, established in 
any municipality where the electors so desire. In addition; ^y 
rural council may, and on petition of 15 per cent of the electors shall, 
submit a by-law ai any municipal election for the purpose of ascer- 
tain ingth^ wishes of the {^ple in the matter, upon^the of' 

whidlh I^w trustees a^ ^ect^ who arer^uiri^ t^^tipike over the whole. 
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BIENNIAL SUBVEY OF EDUCATION, 

An important feature of the latter is the appointment of an official 
tmsteAto take charge of ichool districts which can not be satisfac- 
torily managed by a regular board of school trustees. This system 
has been* attended with marked success; and in the wprk of drguniza- 
tiop Zuid mana^ment the services of the official trustee Jiave in nmny 
cases proved invaluable. The trustees in their turn have combined 
during ftie'posbTwo years in provincial and local associations, open- 
ing the way to united action along many lines and securing a broad 
attitude to^^ard educational problems which would otherwise have 
been impossible or at least long delayed.: The activities of the 
official trustees have been especially commended by the' inspectors of 
the districts. The Manitoba Educational Association has recognized 
the great part they play and has created a special section known as 
the trustees section of the association. 


1 


ADV180RY BOARD OF EDLX'ATION, 




On the academic niid scholastic sides a uniqno feature in the sys- 
tems oi the western Province is the advisory bgard of education. 

In Manitoba this organization dates from 1800, and is regarded by , 
the people of the Province as having furthered the progress in edu- 
cation more largely than any other agency. With its activities it luis 
grown in mejubership from 7 to 31, one- third of whom in 1910 had 
.**#rved in various departments of practical educational work, and the 
remainder represented agriculturej the industries, and the profes- 
sions. The board touches practical Sucation most closely in the 
following respects: 

1. jft grants to teachers professional certificates, and has steadily ^ 
raised. the requirements therefor, culminating in the regulation ef- 
fective July 1, 1916, which requires candidates for normal school 
teacher training to have completed three years of high-school work, 
thus making the scholastic preparation of . teachers identical with 
that required for entrance to other professional schools; by reguln- 
,tion of 1917 it decreed that no permanent li(‘ense shouid^be granted 
any teacher w'ho is hot a British subject by birth or naturaliiation, 
all others being allowed only an ad interim certificate valid for not 
more than six months, renewable for.^no longer period and^r^uiring 

a special oath; it further discontinued the authcrizalion of . school 
texts forbilingud teaching in the public schools. 

2. The board has charge of the courses of study of the public 
^l^hopls of all grades, and has steadi|[y made more rigorous the com- 
bini^ course of study ^t adoptee} ih 1918, which constituted a great 

toward unifying educational interns in the Proyinpe by satis- 
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CONSOLIDATION. 

The most conspicuous feature of education in the ^veste^n Provinces 
is the consolidation of rural schools at convenient centers, a measure 
practically unknown in the eastern Provinc^ of thei)bminion, but 
of very rapid growth in the Provinces which are under the educa- 
tional influence of the States of the American Union. The advan- 
tages inadent to the consolidation of schools have from the first been 
thoroughly appreqiatod in Manitoba ; more and better teachers, mod- 
ern and hygienic buildings, possibilities of the beautifying of school 
g^unds, largely increased enrollment, and fn many places the at- 
.t^dance of practically all children of compulsory school age, instead 
of the deadening disadvantages of a number of inaccessible single- 
room schools. In 1917 eighty consolidations were in operation in 
Manitoba, covering a territory of one-tenth of the entire organized 
school area* 

Progress in the irnprovemelit of the health and sanitary conditions 
of the rural^schouls continues tlirough the — 

orpniiized cnniralpn In which the rrovlnclal Board of Health and the^ Depart- 
iiioiit of Kduouion are C(K)iu‘ratlirg. In 1017 the board of health dwlded to 
employ a staff of exrK*rt nurses to openite in the r lira 1 districts. In all cases 
there has been burinouious and effective cooperatloji between teachers and 
nurses. ♦ * • In 1917 sixteen rural schools undertook to provide* hot 
lunches of some sort, and tlie iHH)pIe look upon It favorably and the trustees 
give assistance In equipment and materials. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The problem of school attendance is always one that looms large 
in education in rural sections, Manitoba has had for some years 
a legal supervisor of school attendance; and by a succe&ion of acts 
I'cspecting school attendance, culminating in the one of May, 1917, 
it has sought to improve the attendance On the elementary schools, 
though with the reluctance of a democratic people to .prescribe gen-, 
bral laws it has refrained from passing any provincial compulso^' 
school attendance law. The last act provides for the appointment , 
by school boards or municipal councils of a school attonf^ance officer 
or officers, ahd sets forth their duties as well as those of school 
trustees, parents, -guardians, teachers, and inspectors under the act, 
l)rescribing suitable' penalties. * The act has social as well as educaA 
tional dmport in its purpose of protecting children from neglect 
aiid of securing for them the. benefit of an education. Attendance 
officers to the number of nearly *160 were appointed vrit^in the year 
following the passage of the act. * 
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of t\^ teachers of the public schools. ' This is espcciiilly true of 
^Riiitoba. Here, as in the neighboring Province's, tlie teachers are 
letter paid than in the East, and they fill a largei* place in the life 
of the people outside the schoolroom. ^Vs a consequence, tliere is 
every year a powerful draft the te;i#liing force of the older 

Provinces. In the suiniuer of 1918 an unprecedented demand wiis 
made upon the teachers of Manitoba by the Provinces still farther ' 

to the west, as shown by the publication of columns of advertise- 
in^ts, ‘‘ Teachers w auted,” appearing in the papers for perhaps the j 

first time in the history of tlie Province. Tlie greatest unrest ever 
' seen in that body of coui'se followed. 

^ HIGH SCHOOIA 


As would be expected in a province so progressive as Manitoba, 
the program of studies of the high schools has been under close 
scrutiny; and the Manitoba Educational* Association hasr devoted 
much study to its reorganization and improvement. With the out- 
break of the war the need was felt for a readjustment of studies ' 

» The time required in foreign, languages necessary for admission to 
tho university was conaideved dispropoiliouate, and Uie lugli-sdiool 
cocamittee attempted an arrangement of courses to give a fair pro- 
portion of, time to each important subject. The imiversity was there- 
fore asked to lower its .language re(iuirement from two forei^i 
languages to onc^ After immy conferences, the university coilncil 
declined to grant the request. The issue is of course the one familiar 
in many countries under various names but with the same funda- 
mental problem of dispensing with the study of Latin. Of interest, 
too, in its bearing upon the preparation for the high school, as well 
as upon tlie number of pupils sent into it, is the tendency to unite 
two highest elementary grades into one for convenience of teacn- 
#ng where teacher shortage is felt. It hus been tested in various 
localities but Has not commended itself in "Actual practice unless, as 
hftB been suggested. Grade VIII could be stiffened and the secondary 
' pchpol begun w itli it. 

THE tTNIVEBSITY. 

■ , ^ » ■ 

"An interesting experiment waa inithfted in 1918 by the University 

I of Manitoba, preliminary to its establishment of a department of 
cbmmercinl education.' Representatives were sent to -the cities and 
i- the Province to survey the possibilities offered for students 

in tSkt brancl!^ to analyze business conditions, local and general, and 
1 ^: to examine methods of taxation and i^sten^s of licenses impend by 
tpwi^ and nShui^ijiNdities. The report is awaited With 
% jate^esl cwiily ed^o^ 

mi ,s wc. i 
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'The farthc-st reaching i)iece of legislation relative^to higher edu- 
cation in tlie Dominion was enacted in 1917 by the assembly of 
Manitoba on the basis of the 'bill submitted by the minister of edu- 
cation, reinwleling tlio constitution of the Uiiiv'ersity of Jranitobi., 
pi-oviding for a board of governors of iiiho members vested with full 
power o\er the financial affairs of. the university and the final 
tlecision of all iiiutf'crs of acadeiuio policy; for a university council of 
2t nienibers.^i few more than one-third of the number of the old 
council, ve.sted with genei-#! cliaigo of cotii-ses and academic work; 
and for representation of the denominational colleges of the Province 
upon the council alono. Upon the appointment by the Government 
of the. chancellor and the installation of the administrative authoi'i- 
ties, the reorganized institution began a vigorous career, with the 
cnthusi.istic support of all the educational elements eff the Province, 

J 

SA,SKATCIIEV%*AN. 

The democratic ideas just doscrihed in die case of Manitoba are 
even more pronounced in the Province just to the west, Saskatche- 
vaii; but centra lizaliup more akin to that of the eastern Provinces 
has asserted itself in the puhlic-schcKd system of the latter. This, 
centralization, however, has not lessened the deep popular interest 
in the schools. Perluips tlie most convincing proof of this was the 
educational survey of the Province decreed by order in council 
nml undertaken during the hitter half of the year 1917. Tlie ]uiblic 
had been favoraRly prepared for this siuvey by the activities of 
the Public Education Leagu e^ which had- Inunohed public meetings ^ 
^ud led up to the prochunation of a public holiday bv the preniiei*,' 
on which the needs of othicntional reform were emphasized at rallies 
held at a mimlier of -points. ► All tlii.s time^tliero had lieen no lapse 
in public interest in education, us is shown by the fact that, since 
the organization of provincial govormuortt for Saskati^hewan in 
1905, school districts had been organized at the extraordinary rate 
of one a day. 

With the tiremendous increase in the amount of routine ^ork .* 
<#lius devolving upon the department of ednwitiow^ .serious discits- 
sion arose as to whether the Ecliool unit with li board of throe trus- 
tee^ was not too small, and whether the organization of boards of ' 
^’ven members, as for the municipalities, would not he better hWe 
'to handle a much larger territory Organized as a municipality, 
The matterds as yet un^ttled, but indications are that an organic 
change '^ill H*1^rought^about by the stirring public injterest. : 

• The ^ 1 ^ the p^ople^and pf the s6h(^ 

^ ^^atehfevran . ^ . in; the, JSiiydinga.'^fit^^^ 
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it was agi'eed, had been of great service in the early primitive days; 
but the findings bore out the belief that a system more' adapted to a 
^largely increased population and especially one giving considera- 
tion to l^nl needs was now required. In the suVvey, as published 
in 1918, Dr. H. W. Foght, Director, tlms summarized what he re- 
garded as the determining factors in the system : 

c* 

(1) The people of thcTrovlnce have fnlhnl to use the schools aa fully as they 
Bhonld have <lone. 

(2) The povnillng system of school organization and administration iu 
rural districts particularly Is^no longer adequate for ino<leru uses. 

(3) Abnormal opportunities in other occupiitiona nud other causos have con- 
spired to make It dlflicult to train nnd kei*p hi the pf*ofeA?lou an achHiuate iiuin- 
IwT of wel!^rcpnre<l teachers. 

(4) The eourses of study In elementary and secondary schools do tmt In all 
rc.spect8 mei't the demands of u democratic i>eople occupltHi with* the cohqncst 

j of a great agricultural country. 

(5) The schools, In their Internal organization, are planned less lor Ihe 
‘ normal child than for the except ionul child, aiul otTer sli^dit opportunity for 

Individual aptne.ss and initiative. ^ ^ 

(6) The system of examluutibiis In use is a questlno^jle lest of the avera^je 
puplTs scholarship, ability, maturity, nnd fUncss for adv'ancemeiit. 

(7) Bodily health nud hygienic conditions in schools, so e(|^ntlal to effective 
study, have recelvwl little attention in the daily teaching, and are largely dis-^ 
regarded in the physical equipment of the schools. 

(8) The ^hools, while liberally niulntalne<l, must rec*elvo evcti larger sup- 

port In order that ooimn en.su rate returns may be obtain^ on the .school in- 
vest men t, ^ 

THE SenOOT. ATTENDANCE ACT, 

Tlio School Attendance Act, which came into effect May 1, 1917, at 
once increased the enrolliuent and regularity of attendance of school 
children falling within the compnl^ry age from 7 to 14 years. By 
its provisions town districts aj>point attendance officers who repoil to 
the department of education every month. In village and rurai dis- 
tricts such duties are fulfilled by the teachers. As regards territories 
covered by the school act and length of school year, every towui ank 
village district, and every rural district with at least 12 children 
of dompulsory ago resident within miles from the schoolhouse, 
shall offer at least 210 teaching dny^ ; nnd every district with at least 
,10 children of compulsory age shall offer at least 19(^ days. A most 
rimportant phase of the act is that it provides for keeping syetepiatic 
records pf the population of compulsory age, which has hitherto nqt 
been legally reipiired. 

. ^7 c&n$did(Uion is als«x involved with provisions for attend-* 

^ apce$ air m^<toent to the act jiist ipaentiohed made in 1917 ^ving 
tfaet mlni^r of edlupi^tion pow^ at #i8crc|ion to aHow a largei^ area ^ 
than>5(]i 8ql||^ to becinclti^edl in ^ district sieved iiy con^\i^ 

-datod ft 
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below its sister Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta in the progress 
shown in consolidation, thoiigji considerations of climate and to- 
pography made consolidation as necessary and as feasible as in either 
of the other two Province^ 

Dr. Foght, in his summary, concludes that: 

’ r-onsoH(lnl!on hns made little pro;:rpss In Saskntrhewnn because no provincial 
I'olicy hns yet been bdopteiL ext4Mi(linjr Oovernmeiit grants and jaiidnnce to* 
proitow'd consolidation distriffs. A belief tliat SaKlcatchewan is not yet ready 
for ennsolifiation may have cuusetl Government odi(‘lal8 not to push the matter. 

(‘(Piireruxl policy Ims yet been adopted by tlio Government to encourage 
some i>nitlcnlQP,forin of consolidation. The 18 coiiKoIldutions now In operation * 
are due«»»iU'nly to local initiative. 

# 

SHORT'TEHM 8CHOOT.S. 

. 

Another unfavorable phase is the existence of the so-called “short- 
toi'ui school/ by which are meant rural schools opening in April or v 
May. and continuing from fivj- to eight months. Such an arrange- W 
inent plainly represents a compromise which, whatever may have 
been, its original justification, has brought -seriously grave disaef- 
vuntagos in its. train. These schools engage a ne\y teacher each year 
and often change teachers two or even throe times in the year. In 
many c>ases they can only obtain “permit” teachers because qualifie'd 
leacliers prefer schools that are in operation throughout the year. 

On this jH)!!)! the minister of cdiicajion concludes: t 

Tlie U tliut the chihlren In tlie.'^e schools are backward in tbolr 

snid \wi!i tlittusaiuis growing up wlio liavti never got beyond Grade IV, 
and .unlesa action is inkon at once tiiestfcondltlons will continue with the 
pro*^Vnt generation poorly enutpiKnl for life’s tasks, 

.I-NSTRCCTION IX riQRim.lUBE. 

As ngricidliira is tho picdoniinnnt industry of the Erovince, prac- 
tically all interest in vocational nnd'technical education for the past 
two years -has (.entered in the furthering oC agricultural education. 

The agricultural instruction coimuitfce in 1917 niade the foljowing 
^ lecpiiiinendations to the Department of Education which, while 
f^y hnve not as yet become part of the official regulations, are prac- 
tically certain to be adopted at an early date: 

1. That agriculture nnd elementno* science be compulsory for Third Class 
Part II of the teachers^ course. 

2. That household science be nn optional liubjeet with, music or manual train- 
ing fortThlrd Class Part II of the teachers’ course^ 

3. That agriculture and general sclent^ be compulsory subjects for examina- 
tion Instead, qf physics an4 (Chemistry for the a^nd class tea6hers’ diploma. - ■ - 

4. That an annual maxiinum grant pf fsbp be niSdqJo. such high scbAla as 
i ve , udeii iia te Instructtoh . f n . th o mnrW i n o i 
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to time In the relations of the department, the amount of such grant to be 
basM upon the qnalificatior^ of the teachers,, the nature of the equipment, and 
the efBclency of the teaching as reported upon by the Inspector of high schools, 

Aside from the formal instruction in agriculture, a large part is 
r played by the Rural Edifcation Associations organized in the yarious 
districts and municipalities with the cooperation of inspectors and 
the general public. Such intei*est has been aroused in this movement 
that more than 40 local associations were organized during the year 
• 1917. They promote popular interest in education by means of school 
fairs, at which exhibits along all lines of country life are shown. 

TEACHERS. 

As in Manitoba, the personnel of the teachers of Saskfitchewdn is. 
drawn largely from outside the Province, Ontario furnishing in 
191^ more than 30 per cent and Manitoba 28 per cent of the total.- 
-- The number of young teachers is unusual, one-third of the rural 
teachers being below 21 yfeacs and over half ranging from 20 to 25 
years. In both of the^ facts grave disadvantages are evident. The 
' present facilities to train tetrehers within the Province are entirely 
inadequate, and many hundred schools must bo filled with provisional 
teachers, while very many others are below 21 years of age but hold 
. permanent certificates. In the high schools, however, while the 
teachers are comparatively young, the average ago being 32, the 
average of traininjg and experience is unusually high. As Dr. Foght 
says: . * , 

This combination of youthfulness and experience constitutes a very real asset 
for education In the Province, especially In view of the movement for better 
Integration of the high schools mid the grades, which will demund men and 
women who know InClmiitely both elemei^ary and scKX)ndary education. 

'In the field of health promotion Saskatchewan has inVde a fonvard 
step in the organization of a division of the Department of Educa- 
tion in charge of a director of school hygiene. A vigorous campaign 
for the conservation and promotion of health has been initiated and 
a ^rvey made of hypenic conditions in the rurttl schools. 

AtihERTA. 

• 

In Alberta educational .progress for the past two years has been 
steady, 4n spite of distracting conditions ^ue to the war, Nat- 
^ ucai^j, falling off was seen in the average attendance of pupils, 
thpvgh an iherease was sfisai in tlh© case of girls. The secondaiy ' 
' Mhodb fi^ffered isocM enlistpia^t of -the larger boys for overs^ 
t-'V MrvUn; and fba^Ui^posito of production large numbers'^ 

i* 80 m$ cae^ girU,^ vewi Ibo assi^ ifl faf ming • 

the ikiiool^attendproe 'a^^ Ib^sigorously epfoi^d. 
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The clianged conditions brought about a different method of 
classiffcation between graded ungraded schools* Hitherto ‘ 
ungiuded has meant rural, but many* rural school districts now 
o^nduct ^^graded schools, and as rural schools are more and more 
consolidated tliey pass from the list of ungraded to* that of graded 
sclxoola. 

A further interesting effect of the change is. seen in the fact 
that the enrolhnent of pupils in the secondary grades is increasing 
much moie rapidly than the total eni'ollinent in tlie lower schools 
of the Province, the increase being from less than 3 per cent in 1906 
to nearly 6 per cent in 1916. Noteworthy also in its bearing upon - 
the schools is the evidence of greater prosperity in the rural com- 
muriities than in the town* and viljage districts; this is shown J)y 
the tact that inoi'e than two-thirds of the inoney borrowed by 
scliool autiioritii’S according to the systeiu of legal debeutui*es was 
for the-rural school districts. The distinctive feature of thafin^- 
cial support of tlic schools of Alberta is constituted by tlie legily* 
drgunized school debenture hniuch, under a manager appoiat<^^by 
tlie Premier, a veiy important part of whose work is to supervise 
scliool-buikling plains, contxacts, and initial orders for equipment, to 
liroscribe modern requirements of lighting, heating,* and ventilatioq, 

. and to approve all financial engagements made by local boards. 

Tq it is hu gely due the credit of having made Alberta, the newest of 
tlie western Provinces, widely known for the uniform excellence ^ 
of its school buildings. • 


tIK SCHOOL ▲TTENDA7TCE ACT. 


Most important of the administrative acts pertaining to the 
schools was the passage of the amended ^nd much strengthened 
School Attendance Act in 1916, whicli took the place of the ol<L 
“ Truancy act, whose name and some of whose provisions had be- 
come distasteful. / Attendance officers under this act in the cities 
and.larger towns are responsible for its enfon&ment. In* the rural, 
and village districts enforoemeht is by means of >"school attendant 
^branch and . tlie school insp^tors, who are ex officio provincial at* 
tendance officers. In cases of unjustifiable nonattendance Hie new 
law provides that officials, ftfter exhausting tactful. measures with re- 
calcitrant parents or guardians, issue legal warning notifies, seridng 
them like other legal papers and^ allowing .10 days to elapse before 
"thb application of the law. Teactiers also" are Ve^i|^ to cf <mt 
thd.fkrovisiqne^of the aqt c^peciaUy by tlie inclusion 'of informatibn; 
luring upon nonattcndanc^ in ibeir Imonthly att^^ 

" A s^ims 'difflchlty was f however, m; ijie* laanty vdtW v^oh 
^ bn^ariioitt 
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In the act, espwially that stating that “th® parent, guardian,' or 
other person shall not be liable to any penalty imposed by this act 
in respect to the child if the child has attained the full age of 14 
years and is regularly employed during school hours in some useful 
occupation.” Under this head, owing to the scarcity of farm labor, 
a^^great many boys missed the schooling which they should have 
had. Many inspectors, however, considering the harvesting and 
marketing of crops important as war measures, did not bring legal 
pr^sure to bear, being convinced that such nonattendance was 
a matter of. necessity and not of neglect. 

CO.'^SOUDATION OF SCHOOLS. 

Consolidation of rural schools has proceeded steadily in Alberta, 
contributing also, by the wisdom of a number of inspectors, to the 
furthering of vocational and rural secondary education. This was 
^initiated by a very progressive prevocational suney made by the 
Department of Education with a view of reaching primarily the' 
country youth in their teens. To this end recommendations were 
made for distinctively rural schools in which a high -school course 
of two Or thr6e yeara, and closely adapted to local needs and condi- 
tions,^ should have the lucst prominent place. 

^ THE BILINGUAL SITUATION. 

Tlie bilingual situation in Alberta has l>een discussed in cotinoc- 
tion with that-topic, as it applies to the Dominion of Canada. As 
regards the setting of dus problem in the school systenr and adminis- 
tration of the Province, attention sliould again be called to the fact 
that Alberta alone has a special supervisor of schools for foreigners. 
This officer has been of the utmost advantage and usefulness in in- 
structing trustees, both lay and official, in their duties of putting 
and keeping t^he' schools of foreigners in operation,; in supervising 
the affairs of the districts j in harmonizing internal dissensions; in 
securing qualified teachers; in building teachers’ houses in many 
w places, and in general lending aid to the boards remote localities, 
and in the management of financial affairs. ^A large part is also 
played by this official in spreading among the alien 'population de- 
nlen^ry ideas of sanitation and correct methods pf living, which 
fmimects vitally with the projected system of medical inspection 
^ throughout the Provinoe, which is likely to be made compulsory 

r ' " . or honoS, 

An prop^ven^ the teadung force 

' of Alhtffta M furnished by the action f ([^918) of jl^ibeiiii/reachei^ 
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Alliance in promulgating the following code 9 f honor for the guid- 
ance of the body ; 

It shall be considered an unprofessional act — . 

1. To (Msrefiartl the \TiHdUy of a formal contrast with the school board. 

. 2. To criUcize adversely, ejicept la an official capacity, the efficiency of a 

^ fellow member of the alliance. ' 

3. To pass along rumors derogatory to a fellow member of the aUlance; 
whether suc^ rumors be based bn fact or not. 

4. To seek professional advancement by any 'other than professional means. 

a To seek employment with the school board (a) not in^ood standing with 

the alliance, (ft) already having a member of the alliance under contract for 
the same position. • 

e. To make known to nonmembe'rs, excqit through authorized channels, the 
proceedings of a committee or -general meeting of the alliance. 

BBITISH COLUMBIA. \ 

Educational interest in British Columbia has centered during the 
past two years in the extension of the work of the high schools ill 
such a way that the varied needs of different communities may be 
seized; in so developing the work of the niral high schools as to 
adjyyt them to the life of agricultural communities, and especially to 
attract the farm boy into the high schools and there^ train him defi- 
nitcly in agricultural science; in providing non professional fra ining 
for teachers iu elementary as well as higli schools; in spreading the 
appreciation of the need of physical exercises and organized play- 
ground sports; in effecting important changes in the high-school 
examinations whereby, in cities of the first and second class exam- 
inations were waived and pupils were promoted to high schools on 
the recommendation of their principal, and second-year high-school 
pupils were promoted on that of their teachers. 

pn the strictly administrative side, amendments were made to the 
public schools act of 1016 for the transition of assisted schools to tha 
stotus of regularly organize school districts, for defining city school 
districts of various classes, for apportioning per capita grants of 
various amounts for cities of the various classes and for rural school 
districts, and for paying bonuses upon the salaries of teachers in fiie 
^rural districts. Perhaps most noteworthy is the provision by whict— - ' 

where It appears that In any school district there are 20 or more persona 
of the age of 14 years and upwards desirous of obtaining liwtrtictlod in tediiai- 
cal edneation, xuanual trd^ing, domeetlc science, contmerclal training/ or la 
the erdltiary. branchy of an English education, the board of , school trustees^ 
may .^abUsh, -under regulaUdns lasued by thie epoheii of public instnicCioD, ' 
eight" Bchooto for their ^ # • * ; *' > 
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PUBUC SCHOOL SYSTEM OP JAMAICA. 

Bj' Chaku-:s E. Ahbi ky, 

Aw^erican Contul, Tort Antnnio, J(una(ca. 




OKGAMZATION. 

Jamaica is an island in the West Indies, and a Britisli colony, with 
a population by the last census of 831,000, of whom over 05 j.>er"cent 
are of African descent, either in wliole or in, part. Fifty-thr^ per 
cmt of the population can read and write. In 191G-17 the average 
attendance at school was 62,000, or 1 of 12 population. AVith a 
total exj>enditure by the Government of $6,000,000, only $420,000, or 
7 per cent, was spent for public education. This amounts to $6.75 
per head of average attendance and 55 cents per capi^ of population. 

The facilities for public irrstruction in Jamaica consist of public 
elementary schools in the towns and villages throughout the island, 
with a few private secondary schools in the chief centers. There are 
training schools for teaihers which give advanced elementary in- 
fitructiou, but there is no college in the colony. 

The Schools are administered under a board of education for the 
colony, at the head of which is tlie director of education. The direc- 
tor on his staff 11 inspectors, who are usually men from English 
imiversities. The Department of Education allots the funds appro- 
prial^ed for educational purposes, and exercises advisory supervision 
over all the schools of the island. The governor in privy council re- 
tains final authority in all matters of educational le^lation. 

A largo majority of the public elementary schools are owned and 
managed by the various Protestant churches, and receive financial 
aid from the Government At the last report there were 696 public 
^l^nmtary schools, of which the churches owned 5G6, the ^Govern- 
ment 111, and otlier organizations 19- The Department of Education 
laamtains its control over the schohls through its power of granting 
©r withholding financial support. 

^ ^ JEach parish has its school hoar^, offd the schools in certain por- 
tions of the island have been grouped under district boards. These 
hoards, howevei^ have only such powers and duties os the depart- 
ment mny dele^Eite to them, the immediate control of eachrSohool rest- * 
ing hands of & mpmger, who represents the -owners. The 

Malinger is advised hy a lo^ board, but he has authority bp make 
Itoal deci^ns, ^plpy teachers, |>rovide eqm^ineni, ind inspect the 
8chopl% jin^-wayB, h® awtuaJIy^ directs the policy of the school- " 
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The appropriations for education arc distributed among the schools 
by the dopnrtment through an elaborate system of “gi-ants,” paid to 
the school managers in monthly installments. An average attend- 
ance of 30 or morft is necessary to secure a grant. The amount of the 
grant is determined by the average attendance and the ^ marks ” or 
rating given the school at a formal annual inspection. A perfect 
rating consists of 84 marks. If 'the average attendance is 60 or 
more, a grant is made of $4.86 for each mark. If less than 60, $3.65, 
is granted for each niark, and, 2 cents in addition for each unit of 
average attendance. If the average is over 50 but under 70, an ad- 
ditional $1.45 is paid for each-xinit of attendance alx)ve 50. If the 
average is over YO, $2.00 is pail^Pbr each surplus unit of attendance, 
in addition to the $1.45 for the units from 5040 70. All these grants 
are to bo applied to the salaries of the teachers. Additional small 
grants ore made for teaching industrial subjects. 

The department makes limited grants to assist in erecting or re- 
pairiAg school buildings and teachers’ pottages. In no case can this 
grant exceed $486 for a school, or $243 for a cottage, or one-half the 
total cost of the project. The average annual grant for buildings is 
approximately $2,500. The building mu.st be located on at least 
one- fourth acre, and must be occupied as a public school or teachers’ 
dwelling for at least 12 years after the grunt is made. All school 
sites and building plans must have the department’s approval. 
WHiere a Government school is lociitcd \n a building owned entirely 
by private persons, a nominal. yearly rental of 36 cents is granted 
for each unit of average attendance. There ai^ also small grants 
for supplies, library"' books, sewing materials-, sanitation, garden 
fences, etc. These uimount to only a few cents per unit of average ' 
attendance^ 


TEACHERS. 


All teacheij3 in the public schools arex;egisterod by the department, 
and ai-e classified on the basis of training and rank in ejcamination. 
.They must be 18 years of age or over, am must have had at least 
one year in a teachers’ training school or h^e passed the Uiird year 
pupil-teapher’s examination. Teachci*s are eWsified as “principal 
teachers” if they are judgeii qualified to take\?iiargo o^'a school; 
'as “assiiitant teachers” if not sb qualified. The advancement of 


teachers depends upon their success in school nnd^ 
ahd . the length of their experience. C^ificates are 
subceesful' examination |n the second or third year’s < 


examination, 
ed upon a 
at a trains 
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“good service” certificate which has an important bearing upon thb 
teacher’s salarj-. A few teachers arc registered as qualified for 
kindergarten work. They are required to have special training, and 
aspiring teachers are afforded an opportunity to secure this training, 
partly at Government expcase. 

Each school may ciupl y, in addition to the regular teachers 
described above, one or more pupil teachers. They must be between 
the ages of 14 and 17, and are required to pass an e.xamination. They 
must execute a three years’ contract, and are paid a small wage. 
Pupil teachers, are entitled to receive three hours’ e.\tra instruction 
per week fixim the principal teacher, outside of school hours. Upon 
passing an examination after three years’ service as a pupil teacher, 
the candidate is entitled to registration as an assistant teacher, and 
is eligible for employment. A few pupils who have completed the 
elementary course and are unable to continue their education in a 
private secondary school are allowed to attend the elementary schools 
and act as monitors, with the privilege of attending the pupil- 









teachers’ classes. 

The training schools for teachers continue the essentially English 
idea of education— a matter of private initiative and 'Government 
subsidy. Any school with proper equipment which follows an ap- 
proved course of study may seek recognition as a training school for 
teachers. Some of the requirements are the pupil-teachei’s’s exami- 
nation for entrance, his being of the minimum agepf 17 years, and 
pursuing a three years’ course, and the maintenance of an elementary 
practice school, which in turn may be a “ Government grant” school. 
.To each recognized training school the Government makes a grant 
of $120 per year for the board and instruction of each regularly 
admitted student, witli a bonus of $50 for each one that passes the 
annual examination, provided that the total grant does not exceed 
four-fifths of the total cost of maintaining Uie school. Religious 
interest or philanthropy is expected to supply the remainder. 

Before students are admitted to the training schools, they must make 
w agreement, supported by a bond, to teach for six years in the 
Jamaica schools. For each year of failure to fulfill this promise, 

• the .student becomes liable to the Government for the sixth part of 
the cost of his training. 

The training school scheme has not been found a great success. 
The- Government haq been compelled to ^t^lish two training schools 
of its own, in addition to the sulwidized-^SM, ih order to keep up the 
sflpiily of teachers. There are at presen about 600 certified teachers 
in tie c<4ony, with 114 students in the" training sUhools run by the 
Ck)vemin^ht) in th® schpols undepsubsidyi 

Xi\ the trainit^ schoblS) as ip all other Jaraeicah Boi^pls, the coui^ 
ol study is detennMdijy the sUlqects on the final 
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These cxaminatioriG are given at the close of each year’s work, and 
include the following subjects : Reading and rc'^itation, writing, Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, algebra, school management, st ipturo and morals, 
geography, history, science— general and agricirtural, physiology 
and hygiene, geometry, vocal music, drawing, and nanual training 
for men, or domestic science for women. A grade Oi' 50 per cent is 
required for passing in the first six subjects, and 33 per pent in the 
others. In addition to the regular training course, a brief agri- 
cultural, technical, or kindergarten course may be given and the 
attendance of teachei*s permitted or required, with a portion of their 
^xpenses borne by the Government. 

The salaries of teachers are at present determined hy the system 
of grants and marks mentioned above, based upon the rating of 
their school at the annual inspection. A radical change in the 
system waa made recently, to go into effect April 1, 1910. Hereafter, 
the determining factor is to be the average attendance of the 
6ch(wl, with the teacher’s rank and success record taken into consid- 
eration. The present minimum of $90 per year for assistant teachers 
will be retained, but salaries will average about $200 per annum, 
with a maximum of $875 for the head niasters of the larger schools. 
All extra gi*ants and bonuses will be discontinued. This change 
has been suspended, however, owing to lack of funds to put it into 
operation. 

Teachers are employed by the manager of the school under writ- 
ten contract, subject to the approval of the department. The con- 
tract may l>e terminated at any time by either party after three 
months’ notice, and every vacancy must be advertised. 


BOPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION. ^ 

All superintending is in the hands of the 11 inspectors attached 
to the Departn^tent of Education, They receive salaries of from 
$730 to $1,215 per annum, with traveling expenses. Provision has 
recently been made for raising the pay of inspectors to $972 and 
$1,458, and creating two new positions of “chief inspector,” with 
salaries of from $1,458 to $1,700. The intention is to appoint only 
gi’aduatcs of IChglish universities to those positions. 

Every school in Jamaica which receives Government grants and 
offers an elementary course of instruction is a public elementary 
. schcwl. All pupils may attend who care to do so, provided they are 
eligible under the law and accommodations arc adequate. No tui- 
tion may be charged. New sdiools are. established upon application . , 
of e^ncation, yehich iii turn submits thfr preposition • 

to everv ininistep reliinnin 
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proposed location. If the department decides that the school is 
necessary, and tlmt all requirements have been met, it may grant 
a lump sum ifor the first year arid permit the school to be opened. 

Schools must be in st^ssion four days i>er week, liiorniiigs and 
afternoons, and in certain towns one -half day in addition. Each 
day’s session lasts five hours. A minimum of 28 half-<lay sessions 
per month and 288 i>er annum is i-equired. Holiday periods must 
be approved by the department, and usually ditfer widely in the 
several schools. ' . ^ 

The board of education has auihoritv to make attendance at 
school compulsory', but so far the law 1ms Ixam made ctfective only 
in three towns of the island. The pi*esident of the Jainaicn Teachers’ 
Union states that there are from eighty to ninety thousand children 
in the island who i|o not attend school. The question of extending 
the compulsory attendance law over thd entire island is being con- 
stantly agitated, but it i.s' improbable that any change will he made 
under the present economic conditions^. Objection's also made to 
the provision of law which compels a pupil to wiiiulraw from school 
at 14. Unless ho has completed elementary cQurse hv tluit tiiue, 
he is deprived of any further op}x)rtui)ity to do so. 

The teacher is require<l to ke<‘p an elulwratc set (^f records, includ- 
ing admission book, register of attendance, log book, stoc k book of 
materials, account hook, pupil-teacher^' re (nd l>ook, and garden 
book. The log book is very interesting. It is ii sort of diary of the 
school, in which iS' recorded day by day every event of inrportance. 
It alscj, contains the record and recoiruiiendations ot, the annual 
inspections. Before a teacher may administer corporal punislimeat, 
he must be authorized to do so by the manager, and the authority 
must be w'ritten out in the log book. 


CUHRTCl’LUM AM) CX3TJR8ES. 



The curriculum of the public elementary school is base<l entirely 
upon the subjects for examiimtion at the annual inspection, and the 
entire tiiue and attendance of teacher and scholars are devoted to 
preparation for that event. The inspection lasts only one day, and 
in ^at time the inspector examines all the pupils on the whole cur- 
riculum and determines the rank of the school and the standing of' 
the teacher. The highest rank attainable is “ 84 marks,” distributed 
as follows r Organization, fi; discipline,* (1; reading and recitation, 15; 
^iting and English composition, 15 ; arithmetics mental and writ- 
16 ; elwnentary science, esp^ agricultural, 8; Scripture and 
morals, drawi^ and manual occupadons, 6; geography with 
incidentalA^^ singing and 4 ; ,84. 4^ school' w^h 

attaiaa 6% liiarka on^faore^ h of flot less than 
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the possible marks in the fundamental subjects anil one-third in the 
'others, is ranked as of the fii'st class. Others rank second or third 
class according to their marks. 

The elementary course is. graded into seven standards, each sup- 
posed to represent one year’s work of a normal child. The lowest ' 
standard is called the “junioiy’ and the others are numbered (*oii- 
secutively from I to VI. The work of the sixth standard is not essen- 
tial for entrance to a secondary srhool, and is given only in the larger 
schools lorresponduig to our “graded” scjiools. In the smaller 
schools the standards are grouped intJo three divisions, lower, middle, 
and upper, with arrangements foFTiHvfering all the couite by o system 
of two coui-sos of study to be given in alternate yt'aiM. ’ ' . 

It would appear from the list of studies that the curriculum is 
much the same as that of the average American school. The instruc- 
tion, lu)wever, is radically ditfei-ent. There is much fhore emphasis 
in the Jamaica school upon the purely inechunical exercises, such as 
reciting memorized poenSa, wnting from dictation, drawing and* 
penmanship. There is an almost total absence of quiet se^nt work and 
study. The fir>t impression of a Jamaica school room is likely to 
bo one of hopeless confusion. Each of the three divisions may be 
reciting at the same time, to the teacher, the assistant, and a pupil- 
toacher. It is remarkable wlmt good results are obtained,, how^ever, 
in some sch^ls. 

Some difliculty lias lx>cn experienced in the matter of I'cli^ous 
instruc^on. Since the various chnrdics own so inanf of the scLfoola, 
they have insisted upon Bible teaching and the catechism in the cur- 
riculum. In order to tneet the situation, the study of Scripture and 
morals is included, but teachers arc enjoined from commenting except 
in the way of pointing out an obvious and universally I'ccognized 
IcssoiL In addition, a conscience chuiso 1ms been enacted by which 
])upils ^Yho so desire an^excused from school during the Scripture 
hour, which must bo at the btiginiiing or close of a session. 




INUrSTJUAL A.ND TJ^CHNlCAL m^lNlXa, 

Some real progress has been made in 'industrial instruction, but 
the w’ork is greatly handicapped for lack of funds and of comi>etcnt 
iustimctors. A Gpvei-nment technical school was established in 
Kingston in 160G.; Here pupih from the Kingston elementary 
schools receive instruction in manual training and household indus- 
tries. The school also conducts confintijition evening clas^ for 
both sexes. ' The work is purely elementary, and its limited, scoi^ 
is indicated, by the fact that the head master is alep the riiarirtal ^ 

ing^ in^nictor. of t]he ,Rrincipalytef^^^ c^lle^ and’ org^^ 

^ iiisbeci^r' m -traiiiiBgr^iOT tov wKqI^ , 
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supervision over all the manual training work. There are six ad- 
ditional teachers for day classes and six for the continuation school. 
Provision is made for regular work in manual training, gardening, 
and ^‘housewifery” in other schools where suitable teachers an^ 
equipment can bo obtained. The manual training course is for the 
boys of the upper division and consists , entirely of mechanical 
drawing and simple woodwork. Small grants are made by the Gov- 
ernment for teachers and tools. 

There are about 400 school gardens in the island, but the instruc- 
tion in agriculture is x^^y rudimentary. The department requires 
a plat of not less than one-tenth acre, and assists in the construction 
of a fence and the purchase of tools. A small grant is also made to 
the teacher for garden instruction. All the pupils work in the 
garden, the boys by requirement and the girls by permission. The 
aim seems to be to use the plat chiefly for experimental purposes and 
for demonstration, rather than for practical crop results. 

All schools {ire r^iiired to teach pl§iin sewing to the girls, and a ^ 
few which* have niJft the requirements as to equipment receive Gov- 
ernment aid for the teaching of cooking and laundering. There 
are a very few schools where practical domestic science is taifght, 
but they are chiefly private secondary institutions. There is eVen 
’in Jamaica a touch of the feeling IhaP work is degrading and unbe- 
coming a scholar, and industrial work has been hampered accord- 
ingly 

Nothing 1ms been done in Jamdea in the way of supervised play- 
' grounds. There is a little drill work occasionally, but the children 
play* their own games in a half-hearted way. The effect is plainly 
seen in the poor physique ^f the children, and the absence^ of the 
wholesome democratic spirit which free, healthy play so much en- 
courages. 

I SE(;OM)AKY INSTUCCTION. 

Secondary instruction has been left largely to private initiative 
and facilities are consequently limited. The Department of Educa- 
tion exercises some jurisdiction o'ver the private secondary schools, 

^ however, and is gradually e^Jtending its control Scholarships are 
provided* from public funds to the total amount of $1,360 annuAlly 
for deserving pupils who desire to continue their education above 
. the ^jlemoatary course. Thc^ scholarships pay the hoUers fjpm $50 
to amuialTy for two j^ears. They are distributed by competi- 
tive exiE^inotiftfii to ^ppUepmt^f who must be tinder 12, years of age. 
i Hojders expected to pass the Capibridge secondary examin- m 
ations in prdcr^^ their places. These examinations webfe 

1^/*; mWStftfd fn thf c^ony^ jn by Iftle Institute, a semi: 
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grades of the examinations, of whom 60 per cent were successful. 
The scope of these examinations largely determirtes the curriculum 
of the secomlary schools. They cover .Latin, French, algebra and 
gcoiaetr}", English history, geography, English composition, gram-, 
mar and literature, and Scripture. The scope of each examination is 
announced in advance, and the year’s work is arranged especially to 
meet the examination requirements. 

The only second aiy toclinical instruction offered by the Govern- 
ment is in the form of trade scholarships to winnei*s of a competitive 
exanii nation who agree to apprentice themselves to a master work- 
man in their chosen trade for a period of years. During the first two 
yeare of the apprenticeship, the students are given instruction in 
the Kingston Technical School at fhe expense of the Government. 
A grunt is made to cover the cost of their board and clothes during 
the apprenticeship, and to provide them with kits of tools when 
they complete it. The maximum number of students provided for 
at any one tiiue is 25. * * • 

Legislative provision Inis been made for grants to continuation 
schools for working boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 17, 
but so far Kingston is tlie only commiinitj^ to take advantage of it, 
The law provides for a course of 26 weeks of 3^ hours per week, with 
instruction in English, arithmetic, Scripture, and home economic^, 
manual training, or agriculture. A movement is on foot to obtain 
moi'e substantial Government aid for these schools so that the crying 
need for elementary instruction f(»r the boys and girls above 14 
be mot. 

There is a healthful dissatisfaction with the present system among 
the progressive element, which promise^ to become strong enough 
ultimately to secure good schools, adequately equipped, with strong 
emphasis on industrial and vocational education. 


By Theresa Bach, 

DivUivn of Fortii/n EducaUonut Bureau of Education, 


RECENT PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW 

ZEALANa 


OENEKAL niATURES. 


The Commonwealth of Australia comprises the States of New ; 
South Wales, Victoria, Qu^nsland, South Australia, Western Aus-/; 
tralia, and Tasmania. Each State has developed its own syst^, of^, 
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‘ froe in some. Compulsory sc’liool attendance in most of the States is 
from 6 to 14; in New Soiith Wales the rojiipuJsory peri(Hl begins at 7. 

Every effort is made by the State authorities to reach the childixn 
in the sparsely settled centers. For this pui’posc tlie SUite establishes 
central schools iii»siieh localities wheze the children cun be conven-’ 
iently conveyed to sc1uh)1 free of charge, or provisional schools, i. e./ 
small .schools in which the attendance do^vs not exceed h or 10. When 
the numlx*r ()f s< hool ehlKlren dues not warrant the establislnnent of 
a provisional scliool, half-time sch<X)ls are fonned, the teacher visit- W 
ing these schools on idternate days; , In some places the teacher goes 
from house to house. In 11M)S Ne,\v So^ilh ^yales inaiigurateJ a 
‘‘traveling” 3 <hool. the U^achcr being provided w-itlua teJit for him- 
self and one to be ustal as ^g&chool. Two additional schools of the 
same tiad have since been estublislied. Otlier States liaye zuade 
similar aiTangeinents. Often the State grants subsidies to a teacher 
engaged by two or more families; the U*iichcr jimst, however, b(V 
officially recognized by the Department of Education. In localities 
where no facilities can be found for cither schoolroom accommoda- 
tion or boartl and lodging for a teacher, the children aie reached by 
correspondence.- This scheme seem.s to bring best results in homes* 
w^ere the parents or elder sistei's or brothers can assist the young 
bepnner. It Irfs been successfully introduced in New Soutli AA'ales, 
'Victoria, and Tjsmunia. In Victoria tlie system was do\el(lped from 
the Teachers’ College, and 120 isolated children were thus taught in 
June, 1917. 

Educatiou in the Common wealth is on the wjiole homogeneous. 
As each State devcloiXid independently, minoi^ differences arose in 
the course of years. To make the work of tlie various departments 
more uniform and for the purpose of coordinating the school systems 
in the difjPerent States, the first conference of Australian directors 
of education -was held in Adelaide in Jnly,491ff. 

According to the ministerial report the following resolutions were 
passed : 

1. AORICUI.TtJttAL IO)UCATJON, 


(a) Tlmt natnro-stiuly work be cleveloporl with n view to Increnslnj; Its* use- 
fuloees nnd ninkInK it of pructicnl b(*nolit to tlie dilhlren. 

. (d) Tliat a>rrU*nlluriU educiition lie <levdop(Ml ami carefully brgnnlml. 

(c) That suitable w’Uools lie ('stnbllHheil In rural (‘oiitei*s. so as to give. In 
ndilition to higher prlumry' work^ a diiVct practical training: In subjects 
specially useful to nirui workers: e. hoys — Wfiodwork, metal work, 

bhiCksmUhlng. slniple hnU(tjng construction, land mcasureineuf, and aKtleulture; 
for TauUdiyi dairying, and jjaialler farming ijidustri^a. 

Xrf) ^IWiat for Ae In rgeatr centers hf 'poiJiffntion a^Icultni*nl[ schools be eStatt- 
foi; cit^r boy» who hdvertJOmpleted the pHnia^ cottrse ^d desilb to 
fellow a^cnlhii^ to agricuiniral 
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« 

(e) That it Is (leslrable tliat sonic iiielhiKl be udopteJ to coonlinate the work* 
of the vnrious State authorltU*s, lieullng ‘with various i>ha»es of agricultural 
edncation. . * . 

2. CO.NTINVATION rKRlOD OF EDUCATION. 

1. Tlmt^us fur As pruftioable provision shouhl l>e mutlo for continuous 
education of boys iiiul girl.'j beyond ihe primary standard of Instruction, and 
that this oduo:itioii slioiiUl Include bntli a spccHlc training for citizenship and 
cours«*.«; of In.st ruction preparatory for various clusses of future occui>atlon8. • 

2. Tliat legislation is (lesirnl)Ui to provide for such continual e<lucaUon, bo^h 
full time mul part time, in daylight hours; and, furlhor, to provide thnt,i^be 
obligatory upon all hoys up to the age of 10 to re<’elve such contltiued education, 
oltlier'whole time or part time, whore faeilUies for. the piiriK>se an* pnwideil. 

3. That wlille fa(*i]ltios for similar, conlhuied eilueathui, should be made 
available for girls, their attendance for the present should rest on n voluntary 
basis. 


a. >M)L*STRI.U. KIU’CATION. 

1. That InstnietioM In craftsmanship l>e In two grades: ^ ■* 

ya) Preptirntor>'.- — To he given In full-lime day schools In continuation of the 
primary-school course, and that ll»e cours<^s of such schools include HUCh iu- 
i5tructlon comhlDCd with hai\(l training as will provide a preparation for more 
^ spe(‘lnlized trade training. 

(h) Technical schools for lastruction of persons (1) Actually engaged Jn a 
skilled trade, In order to supplement by s^duK)l Instruction the training gained 
in the pntctlco of the trade; (II) lUit it Is desirable that Instruction In such 
I schools be arranged fu daylight hours. 

2. That the State and Cormuouwealtli Governments be Invited to ghe a 
lend to other employers by requiring the atti'Tvlanoe of their young employees, 
durljig working, hours, at suitable techaicni chi.sgeft. ■ 




4. COMMEBCIAL Em^CATION. 


♦ 1. That In view of coudltlons Iikt*ly to prevail after the war, attention be 

given to the provision of commercial education, 

" 2. That provision be made lu the coursos of study of Rocondary schools of 

\)oth lower and higher type for a commercial group of subjects In those States 
lu which this provision has not already been matle. 

3. That for .those who have left^cliool and have entered upon commercial 

cnillngR, suitable evetilug courses In the State educational erttabHshme^ts be 
Instituted, and nrmngeraents he ma<le by which these courses shall lead Jt> to 
the . university school of commerce. . 

4. That arrangements be made Avhereby one or two universities should pro* 

vide the lustructitm on some reciprocal plan to be determhied upon by coqsuZr ^ 
tatlon among all universities of the Commonwealth. - 

i Of mterest are the resolutions with regard to arrangements for 
education in adjoining States of children living in border Stat^ 
'5'hese rea'Q : i 




(u) That children living on the borders of a State be given every facial 
for attending school in the neighboring State. If . theite Is no school, near them; 
lu their own State; . / . . . 

(6)^ ^at dej^rtmoBt,- ^ dealing with atiestioiiH of eatdMlshih 
schools on Hbe Bd Aeiii' of Stat^^falie ^into 





|k ^ ! ■ MUimL simTBT o#>£tmciTid«, in»~au^ 

(^) :That tber^; no need for ony finandid adjustment In respert to tbla ar- 
rangement ne the b^eflts to the States are fairly equally divided. 

(d) That a review of the border schools be made*as soon as practicable, with 
a view* to improving; existing conditions. 

The conference also passed a resolution that'the school certificate 
of one State be recognized by unother State, and finally that “ tlfere 
be cooperation between the States in the matter- of training of 
. specialist teachers.” . 

WORKERS* TUTORIAL CI.AS6E8. 

Ail^teresting development in the education of the working circles 
is the inauguration of the Workers’ Tutorial Classes, an organiza- 
tion somewhat akin to. the extension lectures.' Tlie scheme was 
launchc<l in 1913 in connection with the formation of the Workers^ 
Educational Association. 

The Workers’ Tutorial Classes exist at present in all the States. 
Although controlled by the university, they receive Government 
grapts (except «!'• Western Australia) ranging from $1,500 in Vic- 
toria to $25,000 in New South Walea The aim of these classes is 
to bring the university into closer relation with the working men. 
The principal subjects offered are industrial history, ‘economics, po- 
litical science, and sociology!* Tlie ^tire course extends over three 
"years* The students^ reading is supplemented by class discussions, 
j^d by writing an essay on subjects dealing with some phase of 
“^onomics, civics, and sociology. 

Tutorial classes have been formed ut the universities as well as in 
suburban and country centers. 
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A nifinbcr of private schools weft conducted by German teachers 
i|i^»vefal States of the Commbnwealth prior to the war/ In South 
AWralia 62 schools were under the control of the Lutheran Church, 
lan^guage of instruction was exclusively German. The edu-* 
C&taon act of 19J5 provided that teaching in jthese schools should be 
'^Seough the -medium of h^nglish for at least four hours a day. The 
Muca^^ttoendment#:t‘ Df 1916 modified this law to the effect that 
f^e Govetaunnent should take over all tfie Lutheftn schools and that 
hpi Unglish shoulctho^sppken in the schools. TfiSSise 
^ OepoaiJ JUS the^ language of instmetion ig prohibited in all thO 
r States of tbo- Coomonwealth. 

“ # of Ee^atriatiofi,: besEs ^rtatod m th« 

v%ealth ftplafiis^.the -retur^l'«Mfe^ in opfli 

-tvs--- 
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of dii^'mbarkation and pla^ before the men the facilities provided 
by the Stat^ It, has been proposed to provide workshops in leath«f .. 
work, basket-making, raffia work, and toy making for the convalee^ 
cent mto who are still in hospital. The proj>osed worksh<^ ere td" 
be under thp control of the military authorities. • ^ 

The Department of Education in each State ^offers* free tuition 
to returned in all the technical colleges; responsibility of find- 
ing employment for those w'ho had finished their training rests wth 
the Government. 

« the training of teachers. ' ' -’V" 

The training of teachers received considerable dttention on 
part of educational authorities. With the ihstitution by the StaW , 
of a wider high-school system and greater facilities for the study . 
of the subjects relating to education at the universities a marjked. 
improvement was effected in the training of teachers. In rec^t ^ 
years definite progress in that direction was made in the States of_ 2 
Victoria and Tasmania. 

In Tasmania the new scheme of teachers’ titiining, put into opera- = 
tion in January, 1918, lengthens the minimum' period of *traininj^ 
from 15 weeks to 6 months and adds new requirements for the junior. > 
public examination. The. new scheme provide four distinct cour^ 
^according to the nature of the work which the applicant is to undei^ V; 
take. . . ' " * • / 

(a) A short course which aims to prepare teachers for provisional ^ 
schools and the less important positions in the primary schools. It 
extends ^vor six months. . . . ^ 

(&) Inf ant course designed for prospective teachers in infant and o 
kindergarten schools. The course ;6xteiKls over one year. ^ 4 

(c) Primary course d^gned to train teachers for the primaiy^ 
schools. The students must have completed two years of profeasioiul 
training in a State high school and have qualifi^ for matriculatioti 
before entering the training college. The course extends oyer <me‘ 
year. ' 

(d^) Secondary course designed to train .teachers for the sec<mdaiy;7^ 
schwli It \s open to promising, students who have satisfoctorily r^^^ 
.completed the pruhaiy course. xS^dength of artudy is one fo two; 
years, in addition te the year spiBiht in the prim|ury course. . *- 
Before appofotment the prospective teasers mterinfo^agpre^ 

With the fohool authorities fa* feiwe thte: depart^ for a 
fonj^ of tim^ whiyh vanjK^ 

' ^ A sin^r^ 
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teschen of sm&H rural schools. Under a correspondence system rural 
teachers may receive furtlier instruction by corresponding with the 
M^boome High School. Similar arrangements are also made at 
^ Teachers’ Collie for country teacbersswho are studying for an 
infant terfchcr’s certificate. ^ 

The training of teachers has been further greatly promoted by tlie 
courses on education recently introduced in some of the Austi-alian 
universities; for instance, a lecturesliip on education has been in- 
augurated at the university of Tusiimnia. At the univeisity of 
Westem'Australia education may be offered as a subject for a degree 
in arts; arrangements Lave also been made for a postgraduate di- 
ploma of education. 

TECHNICAL EimCATrON. 

The spread of technical education continues in all the States of the 
Commonwealth. In nnent years noteworthy measure! for the pur- 
posa of vreorganizing the tcclinical .schools have l>ee:i taken in New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tusnmuia. 

In New South WaJes a scheme was evolved whereby tliely.stem of 
the workshop was c^rdinated with that of the tei biiical school and 
college. Two main coni-se.s of instruction have k>eri established : {a) 
Trade courses for apprentices and (b) higher coursers for students 
desiring to pursue their studies in the various tradesVnd professions. 
An iitiportant feature in the new scheme is the regulation i*cgard- 
ing admission, ho student is aduiitted to any t’ourse unless ei'ideuce 
is funushed, that he possesses sufficient preparatory knowledge to 
benefit by the training. An exception is made in the higher diploma 
course in science, which is open to students iri-espective of occupa- 
tion. The trades courses are divided into two parts; the lower 
ooura^ covering a period of three years in the trades schools, and 
the higher, extending over two years in the technical colleges. A 
trade school leaving certificate admits the gtudent without further 
exmnination to a tei-hnical college and thence to the university.- The 
^ primary technical school is thus linked with the highest institution 
of learning. . * 

- A,'*, In 1916 there wer^e «liree technical alleges in the main industrial ‘ 
■rj,;.' centers, and . 10 trndi^ s<^hop^ iii subuihan apd country districts; 
-dasses in elementary technical instruction were held in various 
-nnaUei^ loc^ties. 

TP^farding apprentice^ip iasogurated in New 
^Sith ^ale.s in 31914 wejQB mtsoduoeS 8^fev[ years later in South 

act, passed by 

* • : HHl^j^gisiatPrs in 1917, provides Ifpr ajppiatment'i;^ ai apprepv 
«dvl?ory b^r4; With the vigw «# i^lensyilpm 

wj^ppjwtioedul^ --The. chief, act ^gguiyesttf^at 
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each indentured apprentice, during the first three years of his ap- 
prenticeship, may be compiled to attend suitable technical classes • 
for six hours per week for 40 weeks per year. Four of these hours 
shall be during the working hours and two in the evening. 

In TagmaiM a commission was appointed 'in 191C for the purpose 
of developing technical education, and bringing the existing 'tech- 
nical schools into proper relation with the primary and secondary 
schools. 

As a result of the comniission’s recommendations a technical 
branch in charge of the organizing Inspector was created in the 
Department of Education. Technical schools were reorganized and 
classified according to their courses ym junior or senior technic^ 
schools. 

The junior technical schools aun to give prevocational training in 
industrial, commercial, and domestic subjects. The course extends 
over either two or three years and is free. The seni or Jp chnical 
schools provide vocational training in industrial, cond^aal, art, - 
and home-making subjects. The len^h of the cours^*^^ from 
two to five years. Plans have been made for the opening of four 
junior technical schools in the immediate future. 

Progress in. technical education has also been made in Victoria, 
where seven funior technical schools were opened i-ecently. In 
Queensland the first trade preparatory classy were inaugurated in 
1917 and progress was so gratifying.that the scheme will undoul^- • 
edly lead to the establishment. qf a TOinprehensive system of appren- 
ticeship. 

An interesting feature of the technical edubation is the setting 
up of advisory committees consisting of representatives nominated • 
by employers’ and employees’ as^ciations. These committees are 
formed for each subject 05 group of subjects offered in the technical * 
schools. The duty of the advisory committees is to visit classes and 
inspect the work of the students. They may also advise on th'ai. 
scope and detail of the syllabus. 

The following -special feature developed in recent years in tlie 
various States are of interest : 

, , NEW sormt WALES. 

Qct, iPIft^This act contains btt* , 
imrtant provisioira ngi^ing compulsory sdiool attendance, the oer^ 
tification of >privste - a^mIs, [and-the. inspection' of school premises 
Ck>mpnls6ry for childreh> b^wlMn tha. J 
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lations children must-be sent to schools certified by tlie department 
as efficient. Hitherto the department -exercised no supervision over 
private schools exc^t those that applied for registration under the 
bursary endowment act. This act, passed by the Parliament in 1912, 
provides bursaries for students in public or private secondary 
schools and in the University of Sydney. Private schools desiring 
the benefit under the act must register and comply with the de- 
partment regulations with regard to premises, the organization and 
equipment of the school, the method and range of instruction, ahd 
efficiency of the teaching staff. Foes in the primary schools were 
abolished in 1906, in high schools in 1911. ^nce 1916 textbooks 
and materials have been provided free. In recent years great prog- 
ress has been made in secondary education. The number of high 
schools has increased from 5 in 1910 to 22 (including 3 interme- 
diate) in 1916; the average quarterly enrollment has risen from 894 
to 5, MO, and the cost per scholar Aom about $35 to $105.- 
. ICgher qducatioq is fostered by a S 3 *stem of publjc exhibitions 
which include the cost of matriculation, tuition, and degree fees. To 
cover the increased cost of the exhibitions the statutory endowmerfb 
fund was increased by £10,000 per annum under the provisions'of the 
’ amending act of 1916. By the same act £2,000 wero assigned for the 
establishment of a chair of architecture at the University of Sydney. 

The Government aid received by the University of Sydney during 
the year 1916 amounted ty £54,592. The teaching staff consisted oi 23 
professors, 7 assistant- professors, and 122 lecturers and demon- 
Btratorrf. There were also on the university staff 8 honorary lecturers 
and demonstrators. The munber students attending lectures dur- 
ing 1916 was 1,660, including 500 women. 

VICTOHIA. 

Edu€(Uion of The Council of Public Education, appointed 

to advise on educational matters, submitted in its report for 1917-18 
tile following data on education of womem The council pointed out 
^ that in view of the fact that compulsory, education ends at 14, and 
'^Is are not permitted to work in a factory until the age of 15, much 
valuable time is wasted. The council proposes, therefore, to extend 
^ rompnlsory education of girls until the age of 15. It sugg^ts that ^ 
. Jduripg th^ the girPs life she shouldi^ taught 

2*' jUf special spools by- woinen teachers.. The cumculumr, these 
:einbraoe cultu gubjkts. .The 

pi^ ^oommittee indude, ^ngli^, mathematics, 

and ipusicf in 

; simple ^bary^heedlew^l^^ and^dauh 
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year, but should be extended to one-half of the time during the final 
year. 

As regards secondary education the council found that at present 
the course of work followed is very largely determined by prescribed 
entrance examinations to the university.” This should be changed. 
Instead of a prescribed course of ^udy, alternative courses should 
bo instituted for girls- who do not contemplate a university course. ' 
Courses in art and music should be introduced in the school curric- 
ulum and 'given the same credit- as those in literature and mathe- 
matics. 

The general practice In the’secondary school — with boys as well as glrla^ls 
to look upon art ns Bomething like an excrescence; It Is dubbed an ** extra,** 
am! Is not consUlerwl worthy of n recogiilzed plac^ in the curriculum. This 
Should be oorrected. a ^ 

The girl who leaves the prlinarj' school, and, more particularly, the older 
girl who leaves the secondary sciiooi,, should do so with, at least, the beginnings 
of h cultivated taste. Jlere literacy studies, however Important, will not do 
this. The critical artistic faculty need Cultivation as well, and as much as any 
^ther. Study sl^ould not stop short at the ability to express ^orm and color, 
but. should, by the application of form and colpr to decoration and design, and 
Us expression In dress, architecture, and furniture, cultivate an appreciation 
of tasteful and appropriate surroundings— matters that are fur too important 
to be' left to tlie^teuder mercies of the dressmaker or the furniture ware- 
housemau. Liking and disliking should have a basis in knowledge and culture, 
and not In Ignorant whim and caprice. 

Industrial training for women sliould be greatly extended. Junior 
technical schools for girls desiring to enter the industrial fidd 
should be preparatory to the courses in technical schools which in 
Victoria are open to wonien. Greater facilities should also be 
afforded to girls who wish to enter upon a commercial caf^r. 

Filially, the council lays stress on the moral and physical education 
which should be cultivated in girls’ schools on a larger scale. 

QUEENSLAND. . ' 

Vocational education came under, the control of the Government 
in 1908 and has since b^n steadily gi'owing. Among the Kmst 
recent developments are the opening of a trade school for appienticcs 
and the extension of iiMruction'iti domestic lienee and , agric^^■^ 
ture. In 1917 a scheme was launched to provide classes in denude; . 
science in the sparsely populated centers. This , is done% 
of itinerant teachers. The traveling instructors aie .provided' with '* 
portable structures which are used when ered^ as dom^c^i^^ 
classes. The course is ouidined for the period of six inoiithl^ 

A Import* on ag^cultu 

1917 1^^^ a sp^idfihT^^^ hy "tbejundii^^ 

‘ iroductl^ a^n'g the"foUp%ig 
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- : Agrici^lture blvould be a matta* far^tbe^S^te rather than the indi- 
TiduaJ. In primaiy schools gardening nnd'Treiijd anting on a small 
scale should encouraged, also nature study and oheec^tion. Moro 

rural schools with aii elementary program on agrioulture^hi^dd be 
opened by the Government. In secondary schools provision she 
bejnade for the study of agricultural subjects. These schods should 
lead directly to agricnltural colleges;, which in turn should be 
affiliated with the university. A dep«rtment of ugricultuVe under 
the faculty of science was also recommended. « 

The first rural school was opened in Quoenslancl in January, 1917. 
The ourricuhim is practical. It is designed to equip the boys and 
girls with knowledge suited to the requirements of those who live 
cm the land. 

Agricultural instruction has also been introduced by the depart- 
ment in the primary schools, where milk and cream testing is a part 
of the curriculum. 

WE8X31HN AUSTRALIA. 

In Wester^pustralia every' effort is made to reach the eluldren in 
the sparsely populated areas. Until recently a full time Government 
school was established in any locality where a regular attendance of 
not less than 10 children between the ages of 6 and 14 was assured. 
If the attendance fell below, the school was dosed. The parents 
were then urged to engage a private instructor, the Department of 
Education sharing the expenses, 'ilie new* I'egtdation, issued in 101t>, 
increases the school facilities by providing that the average attend- 
ance for a period of six months, must fall below eight before the 
8(^061 *o&n be closed. The report of the Education Department for 
191iT shows that 646 primary schools were in operation during that 
year. Of these, 35 new schools were opened in 1917, 11, w'hich 
had previously been closed, were reopened, and 7 were closed during 
the year. Of tiie 646 schools, 341 had an average attendance be- 
Jdw2b. , 

^^^e practice of the department can be readily undw-stood when it 
l^me. in mind that the population of the State consists of 320,000 
hial^itants scattered over an atm of about 1,000,000 square m'iles. 
^ pf . the stnall. country schools in Western Australia is 

,.v, , 

m^e by the school authorities to bring the 
opunjby t^(^d. m clbsw w sun^iun^ing. Courses in ele- 

^ have be^ recimtly ^ these '^hook, and 
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tions and outlines in lessons dealing with the elements of agricul- 
tural science. In this work the Department of ducat ion is greatly ' 
assisted Vy the agricultural dei^artment of the university and by • 
the commissioner of agriculture. The training college is also devot- 
ing special attention to the work of prospective teachers in small 
country districts. ^ * 

Prom time to time short courses for teachers e^ttending over a 
.^^night are held jn centers where the neighboring teachere can 
ea§d3^^^tenJ these lectures. The courses are conducted by school 
inspectors 

District high"--§^ools have been recently established in several 
localities. In udtliubrkjy^ the general subjects, the curriculum pro- 
vides for a science course^rith direct bearing upon agriculture. The 
high schools are not free, but of scholarships enables prom- 

ising country children to avail themSelyes of a secondary education. 






flOTTTH AUSTRALIA. 

School commUtees^^K new departure in the schocu'sy^em in this 
State. IS the inauguration of school committees. These cotumittees, 
represented by the parents of the pupils, take a personal interfestjn 
the school of their district. Extensive improvements have been thu^ 
introduced. Although the school committees have no voic^ in school 
administration, they render valuable assistance in other matters^ per- 
taining to school. Classrooms have been decorated w'ith propCT pre- 
turns, libraries stocked with suitable books, school premises kept in 
proper §^pe, and trees planted on school grounds; not infrequently 
parents and teachers come together and a meeting is arranged, for 
the purpose of discussing the various needs of their school. Com- 
menting on the work of the committees, the director of education 
says : . 

The BUbstlttitlon of school committees In place of boards of advice marks a 
distinct educational advance. A committee, having only its own school to 
care for, acquires a sense of ownership, with corresponding interest. 

In many places money has been raised and expended on improvements. Quite 
a^ number of schools ^have been supplied with pianos In this way. Altogether, 
thonsands of pounds have been saved to the State^hy good cltlaens who have 
determined tliat their school, at any rate, Iball nut be In need o^ the help that 
tea give. 

Valuable as this is, 1 regard as of even greater importance the development 
of public spirit and personal interest — school, no lunger (he School. 

By and by, i^rbaps, we shall have this Interest so extended that no parent 
MU pass, the school wlthput locking In ahd leoktng on for a few minu tes^ Th e ~ 
parent has muds interest in tt»e school as hag the - scholar, date upon It ^ 
depte^ .much of the fatiun atthe chUd ' taug^:; 

and holy. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The war had seemingly, little effect cm the progress of education in 
New Zealand. Although 650 primary-school teachers were in active 
service at the beginning of 1917, and there were hardly any physically 
fit men teachers left in the entire school system, the minister of 
education says in his report for 1916 that “ not only have the various 
administrative, educational, and’ social agencies of the department 
been kept up to the regular standard of efficiency, but a substantial 
amount of progress has been made, which even in normal times 
would justly be regarded w ith satisfaction."' 

Among the notable changes the report mentions the following: 
^The raising of the standard of requirements for the certificate of 
proficiency; the granting of free places in technical schools for- , 
holders of certificates of competency (the latter certificates were 
issued to pupils who were unable to obtain the higher certificate of 
proficiency, but W'ho showed special aptitude in manual subjects); 
the inauguration of a grading scheme for the classification of teach- 
ers; the extension of medical inspection ; and a more liberal allowance 
for kindergarten schools. 

According to the latest report of the minister of education. the 
number of public schools in 1917 was 2,368, with an average attend- 
ance of 1^8,711, as against 2,3!Ri in 1916, with an average attendance" 


of 163,1^. 

The total expenditure of the Department of Education for the year 
^ 1917-18 was £1,809,187, an increase of £119,480 over the expenditure 
for the previous year. Of the total expenditure, 75 per cent was on 
primary education, 12 per cent on secondary education (including 
“ technical high schools*), 4 per cent on university education, 3 per 
, cent on industrial and special scliobls, 4 per cent on technical edu- 
■ cation^and 2 per cent on teachers’ superannuation and miscellaneous 
charges. . ' 

^ BETARDATION OF PUPILS. 


I 


The question of retardation of pupils received a great deal of 
attention. Statistics show that the average percentage of retarda- 
tion in standards 1 to 6, inclusive, is 19 ; the highest percentage isV 
• 24 m standard 3. ’ The causes of this retardation are delayed school^ 
^trance, mental or physical defects of piipUs, and transfer of puplfs 
-'from ojM school to another. For the purpose of reducing this Wast- 
“■ classes for. the cafe of backward children are to 

vwiie^e^blished in idl laig;e schools. , It is hoped- that a number of 
' yldiildr^'Mc^ving s^^ial tram for a longer or shorty-period yvill 
make greatijKprog^ therp^ses with nypial . 
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Of all pupUs entering standard 1, only 59 per cent finish the pri- 
mary course, mnd 41 per cent never reach standard 6. To enable the 
latter to receive some kind of industrial education a more' elastic 
scheme of a I mission to technical schools wa^ devised and put into 
operation at the end of the year 1917. According to the new regula- 
tions, pupild over 14 years of age who have left the public schools 
not more than six months. previously without obtaining a graduation * 
certificate may, on the recommendation of the school inspector, enter 
a free technical school. The pupils thus admitted must select sub-, 
jects bearing upon a trade or industry, including agriculture and 
domestic science. Tliev niust not take ativ commercial subjects. Com- 
pulsory continued education is at present. provided only at the option 
of the «bal authorities in some 17 small areas,, but steps are taken 
to have it organized in the Dominion on a moce comprehensive 
national basis. At the third general meeting, held in June, 1917, by 
the council of education, an advisory body on the matter of education, 
it was resolved “that it sifould be |gmpiilsory for every child be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 yeai*s living within 3 miles of technical 
classes to attend such for three hours a week and 30 weeks a year.” 

In compliance with this regulation of 1917, three more centers were . 
opened for continued education of the youth. 

CHILD WELKAUE. 

The health of school children is carefully guarded by a system of 
^ medical inspection and physical instruction which the Department 
of Education is vigorously pursuing. Medical inspectors do 'not 
treat, but examine, the children. In case defects are found, the 
parents are notified and urged to attend to the matter. If necessary, 
the school nurse visits the homes of the pupils and sees that satis-: 
factory results arc obtained. Medical inspectors render further 
assistance py delivering lectures to parents on such tgpics as diet^ 
clothing, olid the treatment of sithple ailments. L^tures and 
f demonstrations by medical inspectors are also regidarly given to the 
prospective teachers in the training colleges and to instructors already 
in the service. , . . 

The work of physical instruction is now carried on in practically 
all the schools. Weak and defective children r^uiring speciahexer- 
cises are treated separately in so-called corrective classes. Gi^t. 
progress in the children’s health has also been made in recent yeai^ 
by providing fresh-air schools for normal pupils. * 

Nor is the health of infante, i; e., children below, 6 years oi age, : 
neglected. For ^me years New Zealand Jias registered the low^t* ' 




. * > 

$0 ' BIENHIAX^ OF £D170AXIOKy 1916^1^ 

• 

* ijB due to the spleudid system of infant life pnotoction ceiKiiicted by 
the Department of Educntion and by private ]^rsoiis, the “Society 
for the Promotion of ’Health of Women and ChiMien,” founded in 
1907 under tlie encouragement of Gov, and Lady Plunket. District 
o^nts and duly (pialltied nurses under the department visit the 
homes where cluldi*en mulcr G years of age are taken care of by their 
foster parents. In case the conditions surrounding the child in the 
foster home are found unsatisfactory, the» license may be revoke and 
the child may be directed for care to some other place. More 1» 

elaborate is the educationnl campaign conducted by the “Society for 
the Promotion of Ilealth of Women and Children” and carried on 
by the so-calle<l “Plunket nurses.” Tlicse nurses are concentrated 
in ^mc 70 points of the Dominion and visit both near-by centers 
and mdre remote districts in order to lend comrsel ai^d impart in- 
struction in all that pertains to the hygiene of motherhood and 
the care of childi^n. The services of the nurses^ or, better, the 
specialists .in child care, arc at the call of any member of the com- 
munity, rich or poor. Their duties are not pi^operly covAed by the 
term “nurses,” as their fundamental aim is of an educational natui*e. 
Wlienever a coi'nmunity expe<-ts tU# arrival of one of these nurse?, tlie 
members of the h>cul committee, ^Yho have been oilicHally notitied, 
make necessary arrangements for the visitor to speak at various n 

gatherings of mothers and to hold public demonstrations relative 
to the car<? of children in addition to informal confereiices in the 
local school and the instructional visjts to the. individual homes.. An 
integral part of her duties also consists of correspondence with 
mothers who live in districts too remote to allow systematic vistfation.. 

Thus the society concerns itself less with reducing the infantile 
death rate than with jealously safeguarding the health of children. 

NATIVB . 


TT^e Government supports a number of schools for the natives. At 
the end of 1917 there were in operation 118 native village schools at- 
tended by 4,622 Maori children. A large percentage of the Maori 
children also attend general public schools. A number oi secondary 
' schools for Maori children, under control of denominational bodies, 
are subsidized by the Oovemment, which provides free places for 
the native children. Acconling to reports of the minister of educa- 
tion tiio progress in education made by these children compares fav-^ 
drably with the school record of children of European parents. 


, SDUCATtON. . 

^ l^gard to seep^i^ it is to be noted tbat^ 9,51X 

ileftjtjtie; haVi^ pa^ 
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institution. Unfortunately, few finish the course. The average 
lengtli of stay is two years and nine months for boys, and two years 
and eight months for girls. ^ • 

The types of school that provide secondary education are: Sec- 
ondary sehooU, technical high scliools, district h\gh schools, private 
secondary schools, and Maori secondary schools. 

There are noVlefinite regulations gorftTiing the curriculum of 
secondary schools. These schools arc mainly governed the sylla^ 
buses of the various public examinations and by regulations issued 
by the .Government wdth regard to the instruction of pu[>ils holding 
free places. According to new regulations issued in 1917, all junior 
pupils holding free places in secondary schools must ^‘receive instruc- 
tion in history and civics pr( 4 >aratoi'y to a com*se in the elementary 
prhiciplcs of economics to be taken at a later stage.” In the new 
regulations provision is also made for irfstructiou in hojhe scieiice, 
cookery, laundry w'ork, needlework, and home nursing for girls, and 
practical agriculture . and_dairy science or some other vocational 
subjects for boys. 

TEX' H, NIC A I. i:in 'CATION. 

y Technical education is gaining nioro ground in the Dominion, 
jml&ing by the increased attendance of students at the technical 
schA)ls. Irresi)cctive of enrollment pf older students, the total num- 
ber rex*eiving instruction at all the schools and technical classes was 
20,747, an increase of 1,05G over the previous year. Increased demand 
is made for classes in engineering and agricultural subjects. In a 
number of centers classes for farmers were conducted on subjects 
bearing directly on agricultural and dairying industries. These Avere 
well attended. Tliere was also an increase in the number of classes 
bearing on various trades and occupations. At 22 centers 167 dis-, 
charged soldiei's I'eccived free tuition in technical schools. In a 
number of cases where the technical school lacked the necessary 
equipment and Avorks^ops the school coipetated with the local firms 
which provided proper facilities for discharged Soldiers. 

uioiisni RDUCATTON. : 

^ The New Zealand University i.s an oxaiuining body, with foUr 
affiliated teaching colleges: Auckland University College, Victoria 
University College, Canterbury College, and the Otago University. 
The New Zealand University , is a Federal in^itution with 

\ powers. It can not interfere with the internal affairs of the coUeg^; 
which are administered by the various councils. Each of the collei^: 
.speciali^ in certain direikions p Auckland Unive^^ C^Uege.in min^ 
ing ^4 yictoria in law and 
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engineering and lienee, and Otago University in medicine nnd 
dentistry. ^ ' 

The number of students in attendance at the four colleges in 1917 
wa? 1,902 — 1,007 men and 895 women. This is a slight increase over 
the preceding year. As to the selection of courses, tire majority, 
i. e., 44 per cent, took the arts course, lo'per cent studied medicine, 
11 per cent engineering,. 10 per cent law, and (he rest took various 
other courses. 

• The .total staff of the four colleges consisted in 1917 of 49 pro- 
fessors, 50 lecturers, and 32 assistants, demonstrators, etc. 

With regard to new developments worth noting is the establish- 
ment of a school of architecture., at the Auckland University and a 
course of instruction in anthropology at the ITniversity of Otago, 
In general tlj 9 significance of ethnological studies is being more and 
more recognized by representative scientists, who urge that the New 
Zealand University should encourage this branch of learning by' 
recognizing it in her examinations and by providing properly quali- 
fied teachers.. ' ' , 

, The New Zealand Journal of ^ience and Tccl^mology, 1918, vol. 1, 
No. 5, says editorially: ^ 

Neglect of ethnological etiidlea is (greatly to be*reKrclte<I fdlr bolh individiinl 
and national reasons — Individually because a knowU'dge of the matn results 
of ethnological and anthropological research Is n necessity for the ^understand- 
ing of cl^liz(*d as well as of uncivilized umn. The decay of custom is n long 
process, r<»quirlng many centuries, Tlius^tlie habits of thought of Yorkshire 
vUiages are still Influenced by Scandinavian inytiiology. There is no section of 
the community more bi need of such knowledge than ministers of religion, but, 
unfortunately, It does not yet form an essentinl part of their training. . 

Nationally such studies are of far-roaclilng importance, because of the geo- 
graphical position of New Zealand. We have -In our midst a race backward in 
civilization — the Maoyi — ucd still bound by ancient custom of thought In spite 
of a veneer of alien culture. The proper, treatment of the many probl^aiia thus 
involved is impossible without a knowledge of etlfnology, and of th^' Maori 
people themselves, on the part of tlie leglslutors and electora. The probable 
absorption of the Maoris In the people of the North Island will produce aVtype 
differing from .that in the South Island, and it Is desirable that this problem 
should, be properly tmvlsuged by our thinkers. -I 

Any futifre eximnsion of New Zealaudln the I’aclttc. islands wlirbring furtlW 
problems; for dll of whlch^ ethnological knowledge will 1 m?; necessary. Tho^ 

' who are directly concenied''ln the administration of these islands should above 
.all. receive such a training. New/ Zealand must play a part of^me klnd during- 
the next five IfA^red years in the solution of the color problem — the relations 
^between blagk, yellow, and white peoples. If it is to be n worthy port, there 
,, znilst .be an IncreaM of ethnological studies. This does not mean that a new 
qerphje^' should \)e Int^duced into the syllabus of, the primary and,.secomlary 
for it' wodld csvep now be pq«9lble for a^t^cher w-lth the necessary 
l^wledge^ito very- interesting and eduratlve |^sons oh ethnolo]^ 

^ coui^. v pride hed^tty . is < theHraini^ of teachers to 

a higher standah!, and a; bagmning ahouid ^mfoith 
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Extensive revision has also been made of the courses of study at the 
Otago University 'School of Mines. The period of studios in min- 
ing, metallurgy, and goolog}' has been lengthened from three to ^our 
years, of which the first three years of study are coninion to all three 
divisions and specialization occurs in the fourth. By this means a 
greater amount of general and especial ly geological training is given 
to students of all divisions, while additionajj^advanced courses have 
been introduced in mining, nietallui;gy, and workshop practice. ^ 

In addition to the class workj all students must spend 12 months 
in practical work, the length of the vacation being arranged so as 
to permit the- student 'to complete this work by the time the class 
work is finished. All students must spend at least four months in 
underground mining work, while an additional eight months must bo 
spent in -mining, Yiietallurgical work, or in geological siirv’eying, and 
a thesis prepared .descriptive of some mining operations, a metallur- 
gical process, or the geology of an approved area according to tho 
division in which the student specializes. 


SCIENTIFIC ItEsKARClI. 


^ Tlic importance of scientific research for the advancement of in- 
dustrial efficiency has been realized in Now Zealand, as ih other parts 
of the British Empire, in the early days of the war. An attempt to 
coordinate science and industry was made ns early as 1915, when 
sever al s<‘ientific.and other todies in S^ew Zealand had been consid- 
eiing in what manner, scientific and industrial researcli might be or- 
ganized in the Dominion. The-niatter received, however, no official 
consideration until some time later, when* at the request of the acting 
prime minister, the national efficiency board, in coordination with sey- ' 

^ oral other scientific todies, evolved a scheme which was forwarded 
to the Government in January, 1918. 

Some of the provisions of the proposed scheme ai'c: 

1. There should be established a board of science and industry, 
with responsible functions and- substantial authority to encourage 
and coordinate scientific and industrial research in the Doniiniom x j 

2. There should be n rniiiister of science and industry, who Should 
* be the chairman of the board. 

‘ . 3. 'An adequate suiUy not less than £100,000, should bo voted by' 
Parliament tp cover the expenditures for five years. 

The board is also to have power to establish, award, and stip;:rTi6e 
felldwships and to see that the fellowship, tenable,, for two years, 
should be 6f*suflScient value' to prevent the 'holders from being ; 
Iractcd to other positions. ; * i 

it-was also suggested that the of science and industry .might 
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engaged in industrial pui-smts to improVeineBts iu tlie arts and 
processes ^mployed^ and as- to the utilization of waste products; (c) 
make reconmiendations as to tlie adoption in an industry of the 
results of investigations conducted under its dii'ection ; {d) under- 
take the investigation of industrial problems whicli, if unsolved, , 
»WOidd obstruct tlie development of tlie industries concerned; {e) 
advise the Government in* regard to the help that should be ^iven to 
any new industry that is likely to be ultimately of ^ value to tlie 
country, though at first it may not be workable except at a loss; (/) 
advise the Governra^it as to which contribution, if any, should be 
made toward the cost of airi' resfearch by the firms or companies bene- 
fited thereby; {g) on the request of the University of New Zealand, 
consult with that body in matters relating to the national research 
scholarships in its award; (/i) consult with the General Council of 
Education, tlie University of New Zealand, the' university colleges, 
and other educational bodies as to the Ikie along which there could be 
brought about an improvement in scientific education, and cooperate 
with them and all others concerned in taking such steps as may lead 
to the better appreciation of the aims and advantages of science o^ 

^ the part-of producers and the general body of citizens, 


EBCENT PBOGRESS 6F EDUCATION IN TElE UNION OF SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

By Thehbsa Bach, 

DktUUm of Foreign HUucationaf 9f/9tcma, Hureou of E^wntUm, 


The Union, constituted by an act of Parliament in 1009,*comprises 
the former* self-governing coloni(», the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
^ the Transvaal^ knd the Orange River Colony, known at present as 



OEXEIlAL DEVELOPMENT. 


^ 8MfK)ordkhce with fhe act^ Is j^la^qedrimd^r the contpl of the minister 
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the hands of Ike ous^ionaries, who maintain ihait oirn miaeion . f 
schools* -The Government exercises some control over these schools 
and gives ita financial support in the form of grants-in-ai<L In 
all the Provinces education was made compulsory for the children 
of European exti^action/ No such provision exists for the children 
of other races. In some of, the Proviiwjes the tendency to increase " 
educational facilities and to raise the compulsory age of the pupUe 
has, in recent years, reodved official sanction by direct legislative 
measures. 

So,'fov instiiiicc*,* nt the Cape cf (jood Hope one cf the most im- 
jK)rtfyit features of the year 1917 was the amendment relating to 
compulsory' school attendance of* European chiltiren. An ordinance 
passed by the provincial council in 1917 makes tlie leaving age 15 
instead of 14 and the leaving sta'ndard V instead of IV. The prin- 
c'iple underlying compulsory education in that Provincc^dates from 
the year 1905, w hen a school board act y as parsed making attend- 
ance compulsory for every child over 7 years of age and living ^ 
Avithin Similes of a State-aided school. Exemption from schoed 
wns granted ivith the attainment of the age of 14 or the passing of r. 
Standard IV of the elementary school course. A ftirther step in' ; 
that dircHlion was made in 1913 when it was generally felf^bat tlie J; 
,tiine was ripe for an extension of tlm principle jof compulsion; Ao^ - 
cordingly, onlinance 16 of 1913 made it possilde for the distance 
limit, th|j exemption age, and the exemption standard to be raised 
in selecltd am\s. Finally, by ordinance 7 of 1917, the mininmm e&c- ' 
emption age foi^ the* whole Province was raised to 15 and the minjw ; 
mum ^hool year to f^tandard V. Tlie school authorities in the Cape 
Province are not satisfied, however, with the results attained, and 
point to the need of further compulsory' extension for white children* 

, Draft ordinance of 1919 contains the following paragraph : 

From and after the'cymmencemcnt of this ordinance regular school attend- 
ance shulI ho i'ominilsory In the Onpe Provlnce^for all children of Knrbpciia 
' parentage or extraction who have coroplked their sixth but not their sixteeatti 
year.' , " * ’ 

Tho important matter* of free tuition is , mandatory* at the Cape^^ 
only up to the.compulspry limits. Consequently with the extension-^ 
of the compulspiy school age an attempt was .made to extend the';^ 
privilege ofvfree tuition *‘up to and* including the sixth .standai^& 
of the primary-^hool course,” A move in'that direction (^n be se^;p 
Jn ordinance No. 15 of 1917 that empowers the depkrfrhent 
obtain conditions to pay the achopl fees of ;<^ildfen wh<^ 
afe on aki^ ^iHtary sernce. ' ^ 
phpils^ Stten 
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Legislative ma^sures for a larger school life have not been lim- 
ited to the Cape of Good Hope. In the Province of the Transvaal 
& provision in ordinance No, 16 of 1916^ issued by the Department 
of Education, authorizes the local school boards to raise the age 
wid the standard of compulsion, if it is found desirable. This 
means that children over 15 years of age or those having reached 
the fifth standard may be compelled to continue their education at 
the option of the school boards. Furthermore, attendan<ie in con- 
tinuation . classes can be made compulsory for children who are 
exempt from attendance at primary schools. 

With regard to compulsory attendance in the Transvaal, vari- 
ous recommendatiojTS are proposed. Some school boards advocate 
tliat compulsory education should end with the attainment of the 
seventeenth year of age or the passing of the fifth standard; others 
recommend the sixt^nth year as the age limit or the sixth standard 
as an alternative, to compulsory con^nuatron clasps, tliere is 
a terideqcy to have the pupils attend^ school during the working 
hours for at least 10 hours a week. 

Another regulation bearing upon increased school facilities for 
the children in that Province provides that a public school may be 
established in any 'country district where the attendance of not less 
fthan 20 pupils can be assured. The former regulation required a 
minimum attendance of 25. Although the present tendency of the 
department is directed toward centralization — that is, toward larger 
schools with a larger school attendance^the lowering of the re- 
quirements with regard to the establishment of other schools was 
necessitated in order to meet the needs of children who could not 
otherwise be brought within the reach of larger institutions 

A scheme inaugurated by the Department of Education , in the 
Transvaal further provides Government grants for private schools 
^recognized by the authorities as efficient. These grants will un- 
doubtedly raise the standard of the private institutions aq^d bring 
then^ in line with the schools controlled and administered 6y the 
various school boards of the Province. ' 

[1:4. At the end of September, 1917, the total number of white pupils 
— was 116,491 j of native and colored children, 138,397. The 

f nxunber of pupils Enrolled in Government-aided schools was 

^^i'Sfi4,888,'the average attendance being 86.4 per cent The total num- 
i Jbe® of teachers was 10,2|L5,> o*f wboari 6^739 were holders of profes- 
^Biohal certificates,^^ a 

^ The Governrt]^nt^§ pn educatiort during the fiscal year 

apprtmned ^ Head oi- 
Ippecti^S^^ mcTtoding^ tran^rtatipni 

$ 18 €r,pp 0 ;;"tUming of 
(gnuats in: idd)j $2,070^^* 


un^eF wKooi boahlsl 
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$182,000; schools under missionary control, $556,000; industnd 
schools,* $80,000; good-service allowance, $260,000; penmon fund, . ■ 
$22,000; incidental expenses, $3,000. 

LAKOtTAOE PROBUBMS. 

The language question presents considerable difficulties in South 
Africa. At present English and Dutch are recognized as the official 
languages in the Union, a fact which affects the schools to a consider- 
able deg^^ In the Cape Peninsula instruction in the mother tongiie 
is provided up to and including Standard IV, when the second 
language is gradually introduced. The languages hitherto taught 
in public schools were either Dutch or English, but {is Che convcjrsa-; 
tional medium of large circles of the population is Afrikaans, or 
Africander Dutch, the school authorities sanctioned the introduction 
of this tongue as a regular school subject in the non-English classes.. 
The more literary Dutch has thus been superseded by AfrikaaiLs, es- . 
pecially in ’tire lower grades of the elementary course. An ordinance 
promulgated on May 17, 1918, and knowm as Education (Afrikaans) , 
Ordinance Np. 14, 1918, reads:. 

Where In any public school to which the provisions of the Education (Lan- 
pinge) Ordnance No. 11 of 1912 apply, the Dutch language la lawfully used 
either as a prevailing medium or as one of the media of instructloDi it shall 
be competent for the Department of labile Education, on the resoluUon of 
the responsible school committee, or school board where there la no committee, 
to . tiuUiorize the use of Afrikaans instead of Dutch (Nederlands) as such 
medium of Instruction In all oo In any classes of that school up to and Includ- , 
log the fourth standard. 

. Thus by adopting Afrikaans the Cape of Good Hope has set itself 
to solve the problem of not two' but practically three languages. 

The ordinance also permits pupil teachers to answer examination 
_ papers m Afrikaans, as well as in Dutch or English. : 

In the Transvaal the use of Afrikaans as a meditun of instruction 
was sanctioned ^,tho school authorities sometime ago. Of more'^ ^ 
r^nt date is thcrrotroduction of Afrikaans as a school subject. This' ; : 
radical change has been universally welcomed by. teachers and pupils^ 
in schools where hitherto Dutch was the' medium of instruction. In 
many instances, however, the introduction of Afrikaans had to be v ^ 
postponed for lack of the necessary textbooks. / ^ 

One of the school inspectors in the Transvaal, referring to the new 
orjiinanoe (Transvaal. Educ, Dept, ^P-> 1^17), states: ; * 

' .Oreat * things are expected of : and teac^ra aid everywlimj.^ 

enthuaiast^caay studying the $nbi^ In order to 

time : ln\.fhe hl^ry-^of the^;^ hh: " 
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las up pcacticailj all liSs time, while children ot other countries wore ubeorbin^ 
new ideas almost from the day they entered acbooL 

In Natal, which is colonized almost throughout by^British, the bi- 
lingual ordinance came first into operation in the^ear 1916, although 
a practical bi-lingualism has long obtained there with the approval 
of the department. The new ordinance reserves to the p a rents the 
ri^it to decide as to the mediuna in which tlieir children shall be in- 
structed, In the Orange Free State, except wltere the pui'cnts object, 
both English and Dutch are taught to all diildren, ami where pos- 
sible, are used as equal instruction. 

The provisions of the language ordinances in the various provinces 
are usually met by setting up parallel classes in the lower stsmdards 
and then teaching each lamgiiage in its own medium ; general sub- 
jects, such as history and geography are tanght in the higher gi*adcs 
in a mixed medium, unless the school is large enough to allow of a 
similar arrangement as prevails in* the lower standards. 

8BCOXDABY ZDrCATION.. 

Provision for secondary education is made^by public high schools 
or by advanced classes connected with the elementary schools. Pres- 
ent efforts are directed to the promotion of these classes to. higli- 
sdkool grades wherever the scheme appears to be feasible. In the 
Province of the Transvaal 1(> high schools have thus been created 
in addition to the 10 already in existence. The question of transition 
from {>riniary to second ai'y schools has not been entirely settled in 
.that Province. The Transvaal Teachoi's’ Association is of opinion 
that separate high schools sliould be built only for pupils who intend 
to matriculate i 

For 'Urn rest of the pupils the association urges the maintenance 
of advanced classes in the primary ^liools. The reason given by 
thift body of teachers ia that transfer to a secondary institution will 
cause msmy pupils to dx’op out. Tlvo stand taken by the higher school 
'aulhoritics, on the contrary, favors the separation of primary and 
seeondajry schools. Discussing the advantages accruing from the 
Ifclter arrangement, the director of education for the Transvaal, in 
lus report fpr says : 

(the transfer) Is nn event which sUra and the In^ulse* tod am- 

charact^irlil^ the tiWOkenMiS udolcaceuce. The siiirlt of ^doles- 
' :«ence Is the spirit of advenliff^; \i is a time w^n hunger fdr Intellectual 
Achievement, for tfie life and astfocShflotie of youth, for freedoiq from the tram- 
irf Migratloa tc^a hlg^ Ihstltupon la just 

ilt TNUMfiter ts tjhns^ In tfcf by )he phyuM and 

in the s^d m 

viift the tiimm of Thin wiii certm^ *a tin 
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and Becondary 'BubJ^ts. Economy la a third argument. Science is going to 
bulk largely In secondary cunicnla In the future, and weU-equtppod lalx^ratorles 
wlU be essential. They can not be provlde<l at a large number of centers. The 
same thing is true of libraries which must be^ good enongfa to afford a field 
for adventure In history and llteralur^. Kl^aTly, there is the alMn»pi»rtnDt <iufa* 
tlon of playing fi(*lds and organized games. The first 11 caps or colors woo la 
strenuous competition Is the ambition of normal youth, . • 

In the Cape of Grood Hope better adjustment and the abolition of 
the overlapping between the elementary and the secondary school 
course have been effected in recent years. The seventh grade of tho 
elementary schools was abolished and the elementary course confined 
to six grades, these to be superseded by the secondary school course 
with a four-year syllabus. 

The secondary course is to be reorganized with a view of providing 


general and vocational training. This, at least, is the proposal of 
Dr. Viljoen, the superintendent general of the Cape Province, made 
before the Congress of the South African Educational XTnion, held 
on December 27, 1918. Tho scheme involves the inauguration, of 
eight courses, each with a four-year syllabus: A preparatory cour^ 
leading to higher education, and a gwieral course for those not in- 
tending to pursue university studies; 'further, preparatoiy courses 
for the public service, the teachinggprQfes,sioT[^ and the courses sirit.- 
able for those who intend to adopi commercial, technical, agricul- 
tural, or domestic pursuits. It is pfopose^l to introduce these courses 
in a limited number by way of experiment rather than to lay down . 
hard-and-fast rules and regulations for tho entire sebemev 

Traming of With regard to the training of teachers in 

tho Cape Province, several tentative proposals have been made by . . 
Dr. Viljoen. 

The present third class teachers’ certificate (^nior) course is to,te 
replaced by a lower primary teachers’ certificate course, to 'commence* - 
after Standard VI of the primary school course had been compjeted 
and to extend over a period of four years.* Further, the superin- ^ 
tendent general proposed the establishment at training colleges of V 
a higher primary teachers’ course extending oyer a period of two : . ; 
years beginning'after the completion of O; full four years’ course 
a secondary school. In addition to these two coul*ses the trainiiig 
schools and colleges are to offer courses for teachers in infant, schools ; 
and for those intending to specialize in subjects such as dom^i^dt^ 
science, manual training, drawing, music, commer^absubjwts, 

^ The supply of ^rtificated teachers, although inadequate; for 

y. istihg neeiSj.sho^O : a' steady increase, if one makes reference tb,;tli^'V^ 
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number of uncertificated teachers employed decreased by 57. Com- 
pared with other Provinces of the Union the Cape employs 39 cer- 
tificated, teachers for every 1,000 enrolled pupils, while the Transvaal 
employs 25 certificated teachers, and the Orange 'Free State 28 on 
that basis, 

AORICULTUIJAL EDUCATION. 

Scientific ti’aining in the principles of agriculture and stock rais-^ 
ing is making rapid strides in the Union. This training is carried 
on at four well-equipped agricultural schools conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as well as a number of experimental farms. 
Two. of those st'hools are situated in the Cape Province, one at Elsen- 
burg and the other at Cirootfontcin. The third is located at Potchef- 
^ fitroom, Transvaal, and the fourth at Cadara, Natal. A fifth school 
: has been built near Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, but due to the 

war conditions, its Inauguration has been postponed. ' The cultiva- 
tion of the soil, experimentation in plants, and the breeding of cattle 
are conducted on an extensive scale, not only "for the benefit of the 
students enrolled, but also' for the general ‘farming populatioil., 
Horticultural and poultry divisions are maintained in connection 
with each institution. Admission is based on the completion of the 
elementary school. The regular course of instruction covers a period 
of two years. Special short courses are also given during the 
" months of Juno and July each year. The^ institutions also assist 
the fanner in iiiatters relating to the varlqiis phases of farming by 
i means of cori-cspondence, publications, lectures, and demonstrations. 
Experiments in soils, crops, and fertilizers^ are conducted at the 
school farms, at detached experimental stations*i^and by moans of 
cooperative experiments with individual farmers, 

The Government Wine Farm near Cape Town offers a three years’ 
practical training with some theoretical instruction. Agricultural 
faculties harve also been established at 'the University of Stellen- 
bpsch^ and at the Transvaal University College, which now forms 
part of the University of South Africa. \ 
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(Ol^GES AND XJNIVEnSITlES, \ 

The u^niversity problem, closely connected with the political an<^. 
social conditions of the countr}*, have in recent years undergone far^ 
reftphing clianges advocated in South Africa for the last decade. 
With the*mauguration of the Union, higher education was plac^ 
under tlie cO?aitr<il of the central ji^uthorities or the minister of educa- 
ii^iL f Jew y^eajs ago tha imiyersity wks a purely exaynining 

b^y^^.whidi dotoinat^ serymg only/ 
local /Vinous the er^tioVof a rtrong 

tianid Hie youth ol ti© 

Po&unw lAtdlifetull: tmiiitogr le^ ^ ^ 
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result that the entire system of university education in South Africa 
was placed on a higher plane. 

The new scheme put in operation April 2, 1918, was reorganized 
on the following basis; 

1. The South African College became the University of Cape Town. 

2. The Victoria College at Stellenbosch was granted a separate 
charter and became the University of Stellenbosch. • 

8. The six remaining colleges— those at Grahamstown, Wellington, 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Pietermaritzburg — were 
federated in the University of South Africa, a successor of the Uni- 
versity of the Cape of Good Hope, with the administrative seat at 
Pretoria. 

The policy of the newly created institutions is reflected in the 
following iitatement from a Cape Town correspondent published in 
the London Times Educational Supplement for February 13, 1919: 


The University of Stellenbosch shows a strong tendency to ally Itself with 
pronouncetl Putch-Natlonnllst sentiment, and has already become Us chief 
Intellectual center. Its students are almost exciusively Dutch-speaking, and 
Instruction Is being increasingly given through the medium of the Dutch lan- 
guage. IndtHHl, 80 stroug hiis the feeling of separate Identity become that 
even slraplltted Netherlands Dutch Is In danger of being cast out In favor of 
South African Dutch (Afrikaans).' It would seem that the future of the" 
University of Stellenbosch Is largely boilnd up with the fate of Ajfrlkaana If 
that language succewls In estabjlshlng Itself, as the recognized sister inediam 
to English, ‘and in developing a literature (ns It shows promise of doing), and 
If the government of the university is alive to the dangers of an exclusive 
parochialism, especially In the matter of appointments to the staff,, then the 
University of Stellenbosch will become uu Intellectual and moral, center of 
influence .of a peculiarly Interesting and valuable type. 

The University of Cape Town continues the tradition of the old South 
African College, which always earned the kicks of extremists from either side - 
because of the broad South African nationalism wlilch has always characterized 
it. Ordinarily (though the war has made a difference) its students have beeii 
English and Dutch in about equaUnuiubers, and the bitter political and racial 
struggles of the country have had but faint echoes within Us walla During 
the war It has been criticized with about equal vehemence by 'the left wing, 
of each racial group, and the present confidence it enjoys and the phenomenal 
development It has recently achieved abundantly Justify Its maintenance Of , 
the old attitude. Language difflculties are welPnlgh Insuperable, but they, are - 
being handled in a reasonable spirit. 

‘ .Stellenbosch specializCvS in agriculture, while the University of , 
Cape Town, is developing the faculties of engineering and medicine. * V 
The faculties of law and education are also likely to become stronger.^ ^ 
in the latter institution. . 
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the work of missionary or- 
the mission schools by means 
.ools devolves upon the mis- 
native edacation is eio- 


Tbe education of the natives is 
ganizations. The Government 
of grants, but the maintenance of 
sionary bodies. Govern menl control 
ercised through the following agencies : Financial grants- ip -aid, cer- 
tification of teachers, issuing of syllabuses, inspection of schools, and* 
examination of pupils. The course of study based on the Euro- 
pean system, with slight modifications to suit Uio native children. 
Instruction in all the Provinces is iiupaitcd tlirou^ ihe medium of 
the vernacular, especially in fho lower grades. ' '\ 

The introduction of handicrafts in native schools on k larger scale 
, than has hitherto betnV practiced is being urged by school authorities 
familiar with the problem of native education. One inspector of 
schools points out that “ pupils accustomed to the free unfeUthced life 
of tlie veld and kraalinust find some outlet.'’ And nothing, he 
tains, would so alleviate the sudden transition from the imrestraiiicd 
liberty of the lierdboy to tl»e ordered discipline of a school than 
lessons in grass weaving, clay niodeling, woodwork, and needlework." . 
These subjects should be encouraged and introduced in all the schools 
for native children. Consideration of industrial training to include 
instruction in agriculture and the native arts and enifls is also urged 
by Dr. Loram, an inspector in Natal. In his The Education 

of the South African Native ” tlietiuthor recommends the taking over 
“ by the Government of all the native schools with n view of establish- 
ing a well articulated system which shall»CQpKisr of elementary, in- 
termediate, high,' and industrial schoolsT^^^ruihlng institutions 
with courts of study complying with the socia^^^id industrial needs 
of 'the natives. The retention of the vernacular is also strongly 
recommended. 

Missionary organizations ^provide schools not only for the native 
bat also for other, ftolored children in all the l^ovinces except the 
Transvaal. In that Province J:he -scliopls for Eurafricans arc under 
diKCt administration of the department and are supervised by the 
school boards on the same basis as die schools for Europe|ins. At the 
close of the year .191? there were in that Province, in addition to 
sehoola for European, children^ 19 Government schools for colored 
children, with an enrollment of ^,681, and S30 subsidized, mission 
schools with an enrollment of 21,421. 

In addition to the tnission schools, the Government subsidized a 
ninnber of Indian schools, notably in Natal, where 89 such schools, 
-'-receive g^nte-in-aid, while 5;8chools for Indian children are directly 
jp^intain^ by the depad^meht of 
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THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
By Walter A Montqoiirbt. 
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I N TUOD LXTION . 

In no other country of the world is the subject of education more 
complicated than in India. The system maintiiined or sanctioned in 
the 15 l^rovinces which are directly >or indirectly under British con- 
trol is further complicated by considerations indissolubly inter- 
twined w ith the historical, climatic, facial, religious, and strictly 
agricultural characteristics of the people. TTistoricaU^> the system 
still shows in manv fundamental features of the vernacular schools 
the native system which prevailed in the larger and more powerful 
Provinces — such as Bengal, Bombay, and Madras — before the oiHcial 
consolidation of pritish power about 60 years ago; and the suc- 
cessive /nodifications made by the several education commissions, 
provincial and imporial, Imve^Jeft indelible traces upon it. 

India’s racial complexity is a conunonplace, more than 40 distinct 
races going to make, up her total population of over 250,000,000 
'(cstiinutcd, 1019). As a consequence the se\ ei*al Provinces i*cpresent- 
ing the original nuclei of diverse tribes have developed widely vary- 
ing systems of administration and instruction. This tendency has 
been fostered by the definite policy of the British Government* 
w hich has been loath to attempt to impose upon India, as a whole, 
one rigid and uniform system, but has wisely sought to confine itself 
. to maintaining educational activities in their broadest and most use- . 
.fill aspect. The\ difficulties inherent in religious ^differences and 
jealousies, and in\ their inevitable consecjuciice, the caste system, 
were unlimited; and even a partially successful harmonizing of 
these, so far as to effect some system of popultff iustructioiij is in 
itselif^a triumph for British colphial ability. Yet in face of all these 
obstacles, multiplied in many phases in almost every Provmce, mofc 
than fair success has been achieved since the original lines of educa- 
tional polity for India were laid down. Marked progre^ is to be 
recorded, c^ocially during the last reported qiiinquenniiyn 
1917), the ^riod adopted by the Indian authorities for a systematic 
and comprehensive report upon* the eehicath)nal'condilions of the 
Provinces. \ ^ : 

A consideration of the effects of the W'ar, direct and indirect "off 
Indian education must nedc^rily pi^ede a Inore^detdl^ ,ihve^^ • 
gatioh of conditi^ in thati^un^^ ac^ 

coding to tlie'iocfltwn p£ fiS^yiffceJhndei\cQ^ 
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tion of men and supplies, or remoto from visible connection wit^^ 
the war. To select from those most closely concerned with the war : 

In the Madras Presidency, jierhaps the most marked effects v’ere the , 
cutting off of the recruiting of teachers from England and Europe 
and the vacancies due to the withdrawal of the teachers for serv^; ^ 
financial diificulties of growing seriousness making it necessar/^ 
postpone many educational projects; and, perhaps most marked for 
this Province, the difficulties encountered in the matter of the mis- . 
sionary ^cietlcs maintaining a system of schools. Most of these were 
Gemian and Lutheran educational missions; and their taking o\er 
by the Oovcmmcnt and continuation with changed committees were 
fraught with many peqilexing questions. 

In the Bombay Presidency the effects just noticed were also evi- 
dent; but in this ^’rovinco a greater gain has been prononnecd in the 
interest aroused among people of all classes, not merely among the 
i hildren in tho schools, in the great world issues, in the broadening 
of knowledge and mental horizon, and in the quickened apprecia- 
tion of the' unity of tho British Empire. In Bombay the very. use- 
ful step was taken of applying the machinery of the schools to 
explain to the people aPlargS the real causes and progress of the war. 
This Avns done by daily talks by the teachers, by the periodical visits * 
of the inspectore, by the dissemination of Indian newspapers and 
pamphlets translated into the different vernaculars of the 1 residency, 
by lectures and lessons on the war loans, and by the offer of prizes 
for the liest essavs on the war .written by students of secondary and 
highbr education. It is doubtful if all other activities of the schools 
were ns valuable for the mental awakening of the people as this, 
which might ho rogardM ns merely a by-product of the war. 

In Burma fewer adveijso effects of the war are to Tie noted than- 
in any other Province. Though for economic reasons attendance 
declined in the lower primary vernacular schools, inany important 
changes In administration and instruction were carried out especi^ly 
during tho last twQ years of the quinquennium under consideration. 
The long-discussed and very important transfer of municipal schools 
to the provincial government was finally effected early in 1M7 ; grants 
of Imlf tiro salaries of teachers were restored in tlm European schools 
and in most of the aided Anglo-vcmaculnn schools ; and the main- 
fendneo of these schools was ti-ansfcrred to the Province. Other 
'Special ddminlstrative changes will be indicated under their proper 

^^IhUbe larger fi^d of education throughout tlfe Indian Empire 
• finanjCfiarconsideralidns for ihe two years jo£ the war stopp^ 
ih^TljUotmeiit of ihe impepi^ gtanta. decreed yi 
I^vfnces; ft IjiarlAd ^^reasa # 4 sJfiQwn in^lfe,^attehldhce ip- Wf 
primary wiook Bfut ftP ptfset 
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there were compensating advantages throughout India* at large as 
indicated in the reports of representative- Provinces, 

' The most vigorous stimulation (ff educational interests has come, 
within the past two years, from a far-reaching project of political 
independence for India, culminating in the presentation to the House 
of Commons of the Montagu-Chelmsforcl Report in July, 1918. The 
officials whose names are thus linked are the secretary of state for 
India and the viceroy. Both were thoroughly conversant with the 
needs of India; both had for ycai:s studied tlio i)ail that education 
^ must play in the political welfare, of the peninsula; and the report, 
in its hugeness of view, its exalted vision, its kindly sanity, and its 
deep sympathy with tlie unrej)fesentcd millions and even, with the 
classes depressed by the oriental caste system, is an honor to British 
provincial administrntion. It is diffi^^idt to believe that barely a. 
century marks tin? difference in time between the spirit of this report 
and that of rulers of the type of Warren Hastings, The broad 
' * outlines of the report are as follows^ 

1. The report prefaces its review of political and social conditions 
with a survey , of the evolution and presjont state of education in 
I .'India, basing all recommendations upon the prinicple that “educa- 
! tional extension and teform must inevitably play an important part 
i in all political progress oMhe country.” 

: 2, The report concludes that the original decision of 1835, with 

which the name of Ijord Macaulay has always been, connected, to 
impart western education to the natives by the medium of Ehglish 
was at that time the right and indeed the only road. The varied 
demand for enlarged opportunities, now rising with increasing 
force and including always more people, is itself only the- logical 
result and the vindication of the work laid down by that decision; 
but — ’ . . . ' • 

1 3, It has brought an illitei;^y of the masses and an uneven dis- 

, , tribution of education w^hich must be ended. No ^te of affairs " 

) * which includes 6 per cent of the total population, literate and less 

t than 4 per cent under instruction can be longer tolerated, 
r 4, The steadily growing cleavage bet weeij. the educated minority 

j and the illiterate majority is the nece^ary resiflt of the educationid 

j system adopted, and the .fruitful cause of^litical and social un-. • 
rest. Prom every point of view this cleavi^ must be stopped; rp*- 


forms in ^ucation must precede, all a^^pts at governmental and; 
political i^^fpnn- ^ ’ . ' . ' , ^ 

5. Eesults which^^^h^ econoinically .disastrous ha vb been : 

mahil^t in c^cjusively literaryi^syst^ .of 

education^ KasVhroduced a m?6winiirVnati Which' 
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not find employmept and becomes humiliate and soured, affording 
the best poraible soil for discontented and anarcliistic teacliings. 
education is directly responsible for this political and govemmentul 
ulcer on the body of the country. Only of late years has any complaint 
- arisen against the real element which is wrong in the situation, 
namely, the inadequacy of facilities for ti*aining in manufactures, 
commerce, and the application of science to actf\^e industrial life. 

6. PjXamining the charge that the traditional educational sys- 
tern of India has failed in charactfr development, the rejKirt finds 
that the question trenches upon the very complicated domain of re- 
ligious belief, which in Jndia, as in all primitive, countries, is crystal - 

• Kzed along racial lines. Tlie Governmental schools have, either 

^ utterly ignored the problem and attemptecj no moral instruction, or, « 

if a few here and there have attempted ity the disadvantages under 
which the'teachers Kbof, the indifference of children, and the hos- 
^ t^Jity of parents have been so great*as to* nullify all attempts. The 
mission schools alone have dared to inculcate ideas of duty, discipline, 
and civtc r^ponsibilities and obligations, and in tliis field they have 
had Results which are worthy of admiralion. 

7. The report, implying to the criticisms of the very limited diffus- 
ion of education™ India, recalls the conservative prejudices of, the 
country which rigidly maintaned themselves imti] the world events 
of the last few years suddenly began to break Jhem up. That they 
are breaking and yielding is seen in India’s undeniable change of 
attitude toward female education. But nothing has yet been done 
to put an end to the profound educational disparity between the 
sexes which must always hopelessly retard any real social or political 
progress. Agam, peculiar difficulties arise .from the predominantly 

^agricultural naUire of the populfefion. Such a population, tradition- 
ally suspicious of change, can he reached only by making agri- 
cultural education increasingly practical. At bottom must always 
rest the need of differentiating primary education according to the 
needsTof the people to whom it is applied. 

8. The report conelpdes by emphasizing the urgent necessity of m\ 
ehopnous development of educational opportunities side by side with 
any extension of political activities, basing all upon the contentibn 
that ‘^liti cal thought in India is coming to recognize that advance 
in all lin^ must be influenced by the general educational, level of 
the 

' Ajfic^xer report, ilkin in spirit to the Montagu -Chelmsford Report 
and upon which were Jh>ased mafiy of ^ts conclusions,, was the Indus- 
^ trial Jtep^ pl^^eiffited eari^ ito'l^tS^nd embodying the 

jteulfe bflffiilny TOPnth§ of hawi^gatic^ Ih of 

like 

^ i ^ i of distinct 
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It brought clearly ta the front the extreme ‘"topheaviness” of a sys- 
tem of education in which less than 3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion are enrolled in the elementary^ schools; in- which the average 
duration of school life is less than four years and nearly half the 
children are in the infant sections of the primacy ; and in which a 
relapse into illiteracy in adult life is the nile; whereas in the field 
of higher education the percentage of total population enrolled, one- 
twentieth of 1 per cent, is nearly equal that of Engi(and, one- 
sixteenth of l4)er cent," and considerably larger than that of Japan, 
one-thirtietli of 1 per cent. In the field of Hiniversity education 
alone, India shows one-fortieth of 1 per cent tcf Japan’s one- 
seventieth of 1 per cent of total population. In the estimation of 
the report, this JHopheaviness” could only be cured by an efficient, 
free, -and compuisbry system of education, and by the building up 
of a modem progressive and economic society. Furthermore, India 
is the only country, in the world where the educational -ladder, frag- 
mentary at best, has its higher end in another country. This evil, 
too, must be cured by the further establishment in India of centers 
of professional and cultunil learning for native Indians, themselves 
graduates of the continuous system of schools below. , ' 

, .\DVriiJTfiTRATION OF SCHOOLS. 

• 

In the domain of administration lis such the student of Indian 
education is confronted at tb© outset by the lack of any compulsory 
power vest^ in tlie central imperial educational authority. No 
parent is compelled by imperial regulation to send his child to school; 
nor is any person prohibited from opming a schcK>l or positively 
required to take out a license in .order to do so. The is decen- 
tralize thmughout. . ^ 

JLs regards the relation of ttie Imperiaf Indian Government to edu- 
cation, in general it may be said that it is advisory aiid promotive : 

The Government of India * • • considers questions of general poU^, 
correlates when necessary the lines of advdnce made In the various Provinces, 
examines, approve^ -or s|^mlts to the seciet&ry of state for India schameB 
which are beyond ..the sanctioning i^wer of the local goWrnments, and alTota 
imperial grants. \ 

In order to administer the increasingly larger field covered by 
tliese activities,' the post of director general of education was abol- 
ished in 1910, apd a Imember for education was added, to the imperifd 
executive cpuncil.. In AprU, 1915, the post of Educational Conmiis- 
sidner was -created, whose duties, are ^mewhat akin t those of 
Commissioner of Education of the Ua4t^ Stht^ : ^ 

He.; . touia : extqnsf vebs. dlaeuMei' ^qu^qns. ot educaUoniq with 

. pid^sc8;^e.^d^^ on .eduratlohal 

, tlmd a maii'^bui^au of oducdMoh Was for ^Sj^UeMiouJind?^ . ■ 
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s Each provincial gotermnent' has^a department of public instruc 
tion, presided over by an official usually designated as the director oi 
public instruction, appointed by the provincial govenunent. Or 
the side of public education the educational powers of the Province 
are shared with local bodies such as rural boards, niunicipalities, anc 
even private Associations and individuals. All these latter are them 
selves required by law to provide facilities for primary education 
some are permitted to provide other forms of education in addi 
tion. The^first piece of educational legislation of a compulsorj 
nature ever enacted in India was that passed by the legislature o^ 
^^ngAl early in 1918. The act is noteworthy in that it is constructec 
entirely along the decentralizing and autonomous lines which fora 
the distinctive feature of the Montagu -Chelmsford Report; and sc 
representative is it of the dominant thought of the most advancec 
Provinces that the councils of Madras, the Punjab, and Behar hav< 
signified favorable action if it should be submitted to them. It strikef 
at the very root of the mass illiteracy of the Province, applying itj 
provisions equally to both sexes (a signal advance over eight years 
ago, when a similar provision wa^y defeated), making the peri^ ol 
‘compulsion to include the whole of the child’s eleventh year and thuf 
giving a minimum of five j^ears of school attendance. The compul 
sory feature is not, as yet, applied to rural areas, but schools arc 
provided in each of the more than l,lfOO villa^ of the Province con- 
taming more than 1,00Q inhabitants and" at present without a primar 3 
school. No 'fees are allowed to be <;Jiarged in any grade of sc!hs^ 
W(H*k. 

Any class or community may be exempted from the operatior 
of the act by the Jocal provincial government only in such cose m 
the municipality can not arrange -satisfactorily the education oi 
such cTiildnen, and they are properly instruct^ by other ipeans 
In the 'vital matter of iitiposing penalties upon those persons eih 
ploying f<5r profit children who ought to be in school^ it is to 
.regretted that economic interests caused a departure from similai 
4>rovision8 laid down iii^ the Fisher "^Act; and so futty recognizee 
was the national necessity of child labor both in organized Indus 
* tries, on fame, and in the home, aa to call foi^ compromise by 
x^hicli Only those arc milbject 1x> penalty who employ children o: 
^ s^o^ ^ge In av(^ ways and at such hours aS to mterfOr;e with theii 
pft^ruefeon. " . , - . 

of the act is, Confessedly^ ,the vj^eneffl oi 
ine^^eape^^ the State ^ eyen^ lp<^l beri 

the provineW^gDver^^ 
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©very guarantee that the danger of the Govemm^t not maldng^^ 
subsidies to deserving local boards is imaginary. Indeed, much is 
expected in the way of the development of local independence ftom 
the very knowledge that local delinquency can not as now rely upon ^ 
the provincial government to supplement inadequate appropSk- 
tions. The act has been commended by the school and secular pr^ ^ 
The Times of India well summarizes the situation in saying* that 
the act must and will be applied “ along the sound principle that 
whether State finances arc flourishing or the reverse, primary edu- 
cation is a necessity for which money must be found.” 

As regards the machinery by which provincial governments ad- 
minister public instruction, the director controls a staff of inspec- 
tors and the teaclring staff of the schools in so far as the teachers 
are employed by the Government, and performs such other duties 
and wield such other powers as usually belong to him jn his capacity 
of agent of the provinciaf government The organization of the 
inspect ional machinery is generally based upon ^he unit of the rev- 
enue division of thfe 'Government In the Punjab, Jiowever, tod in 
Bengal, as secondary schools are numerous, second and aesisttot 
inspectors are added, generally in charge of all local education, and 
nre expected to advise the divisional school officials on policies and 
.Belated matters. The detailed inspection of primary schools, how- ^ 
ever, is incumbent upon deputy inspectors, one for each district * 
There are also special inspectors for European schools, for Moham- 
medan education, and in localities where they are heed^, for the 
teaching of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. In the larger/ cities^^ 
» expert inspwtors have recently been appointed in the subjects of 
iVianual training, drawing, and science. In addition inspectresses 
for girls’ schools are employed so far as the climatic and social 
^conditions make it possible. Medical inspection has made encour- 
aging progress, especially in the Punjab and in Bihar and Orissa, 
in spite of the serious interruptions caused by the war. 

Unfortunately, all the Provinces report grave limitations in the 
inadequate nuinber of inspectors, in the narrowed scope of the work 
vpo^lble, and ki a popular indifference which cripples the efficitooy 
of the semce. The reports show also that the inspectional system, 
if it is to give adequate supervision to pnmary schools, especially 
those in villaj^ and rmote districts, 5 ii^^ltjy ; needs ci^rer definitipli 
^4 Uci and a large increase 

i) , of inispecti^ 
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of iBdia resta Varying widely in areas covered in the.sevei’al 
ProviiK’es, the rural boards are supreme in matters of education and 
in th^ pertaining to means of communication. , Municipal boards 
m cities and towns have corresponding responsibilitiy of providing 
instruction. The supreme importance of the functions performed by 
the local bodies of both types, and the wide diversity of their re- 
'' sp<Misibilities and scope, well illustrate the decentralized nature of 
educational polity in India. A summary of the salient legal powers 
and duties in the seVeral Provinces is given : 

1. In Madras the munlcfpol act requires the manlcipallty to provide for the 
echool inatrucUoa of all children of school age, but the responsiblUty. is limited 

^ by the phrase so far as the funds at their disposal may admit'* 

2. In Bombay and tlie United Provinces the law requires reasonable provision 
for primary schools. In the latter the act requires the municipalities to expend 
on primary education at least 5 per cent, of their normal income after the de- 
duction of income from special modes of taxatlonv In the city of Bombay the 
law requires the corporation to make adequate provision for maintaining, aid- 
ing, and accommotluting private schools, but provides Uiat in the event of educa- 
tion becoming free or free and compulsory, one-third of the additional cost'shall 
be paid by the Goveniment. 

8. Jn Bengal the former rule requiring the municipality to spend 3.2 per cent 
of its brdlnary income on etlucation has been repealed, but this Is taken as a 
suitable st^lard ; and also in the Punjab, Burma, and the central Provinces 
the acts are permissive only, requiring only the applicat^n of certain funds to 
the object of education, with varying requirements as ttJ^erfuuds from which 
such funds are to be drawn. In Burma It is provided that the maximum ex- 
penditure for education shnll not exceed 6*per cent of .the gross annual Income, 

In Assam it Is provided that the percentage spertt on primary education 
must not fall short of that represented by the average of the expenditure of the 
previous yw and that of the year 1904^, which is taken as a representaUvo 
basis. The establishment of a board charged wit)4|Loversight of all primary 
and middle vernacular krhools Js left optional with the Govemm^t, 

5. The procedure throughout India varies greatly In the grades of schools 
uodM’ the charge of local bodies. In the maJori|y of the Provinces the functions 
of locaM^es are not limited to prlinary education, but their chief concern 
Is with the primary schools. Most of them give aid to privately managed 
schools, and Uierefore wield a legal power over the latter. The extent and 
method by which the provincial government shares In the maintenance and 
^ control of primary schools.,^ are of grwt complexity. In most Instances the 
snovlDclal gpverhltn^t is la^Iy guided by the , advice and wish of the local 
board, provided always that the latter evinces reasonable generosity and feel- 
reqpqnslbillty for jpcimary education. 

the five yeara nmder cbnsideratioim the most’ marked ten- 
; ' foth in Government tod education was thjit W grant wider and 

; , krger^|«>%toS‘of govenamffiat the local tothttrities. THis ctiiliai- 
■ ^nated ^3^ni8,;^&f8, in tile plto issu^ the lunperie^ Government 
-'S“ <fS&Pl®l^'diMlRimiirg'a1iiiy policy bf gtinel^t coippulsibn as 

• present «mditions, but>iitting*iJl local bodiw 

as^e ^ of §. scfiidt tdvtoqe^ to»tod 
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borne bj imperial and local governments, that for the establiduoent 
and maintenance of physical facilities, buildings, etc., necessary to 
double tlie enrollment of boys in the primary schools — the goal set 
within 10 years — to be borne by the |ocal boards. 

As matters stood up to that time, local bodies managed the com- 
paratively few local “ provided ” schools and had control of aided 
schools. Up to 10 years ago, three- fourths of the primary schools 
were under private management, but since that time the tendency 
. has been for “ provided ” schools to gain much faster than aided (mis 
sionary) or unaided (native) schools; so that in 1917 more than half 
the pupils throughout India in attendance on primary instruction 
were in those schools. An interesting excqition must be made iR the 
case of Burma, the Province which sliows the highest percentage of 
literates. Here primary education is in the hands of the Buddhist 
monks. Elsewhere unarde<l schools diminished and provided schools 
increased so rapidly that the authorities fiSee in this a proof tftt 
there was left no large outer circle of indigenous institutions suit- 
able for inclusion in the public-school system.” The reasons for the 
rajfid growth of board schools during the past five years are that 
better education can be secured and at less than half the cx>st 6f the 
unaided sch^n^, and that pupils remain much longer in schooL The 
policy of expanding primary schools, ot including aided (mis- 
sionary) schools, and of encouraging unaided schools al^ to come 
under Government management has beeii steadily pursu^ by the 
school authorities. - Under the new action of the Imperial Govern- 
nient of India, wider scope for initiative has been allowed thei lo^l < 
boards; but the dutystill rests upon provincial governments to en- 
courage primary education and, where needed, to assist* in maintain- . 
ing it by special educational grants. . 

• It has been shown that the Imperial Govenuneht has little control 
over education, yet it plays a great part in aiding schools, chiefly out ; 
of funds realized by nation-wide taxation. According to local needs, 
it is to make, and does make, a considerable assignment of 
.^revenues for deflnite educational purposes. Similarly, local and mu*^ 
nicipal funds realized by taxes (usually from ^Uand-cesses”) levied 
by local b^es may be supplemented by provincial fniids* In geh- 
eral, the elasticity with which taxes of either of the three! Oategori« 

. may be applied to educational putposes is ab&olute,^ being limit^^^ 

, only by the provisiort that funds of,^and fpr,’‘a given. I^yinOeritu^^ 
not be diverted to' another.. ^ ^ "" 

As an offset to the wider pQwer and g^ter respoi^^ility, 


to 'the lo^l ^ank'asjindii^^^ fibdTe,^ a contn^ tenden^tis 
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bay it- should not be passed over wiUiout mention. In them decrees 
in council have transferred certain duties fermally wielded by the 
boards to the inspectors and to the college authorities, and have 
delegated csecutive functions to the directors of secondary schools. 
It is claimed that efficiency has been secured without a sacrifice of the 
good of the schools. In Bengal especially the result has been to vest 
in the director, of public education powerg hitherto unpossessed by 
him of appointment, transfer, dismissal, and general ftntrol of of- 
ficials of low grades in the provincial educational service. 

CtaASSIFICATlON OF THE EDUCATIONAL 8TSTEM. 

The traditional and most convenient classification of the educa- 
^tionaJ system of India is that into public and" private institutions. 
Public institutions are those offering a course of study prescribed or 
recognized by tlie provincial department of public instruction or the 
provmcial univereity and certified by competent authority to have ' 
stained the required standard. In point of management, public 
notations are divided into those managed directly by the pro- 
vincial government, or by local rural or municipal boards, and those 
managed by societies or individuals, aided by provincial or local sub- 
. sidi^ or supported by fees, endowments, or subscriptions. Private 
institutions are those financially independent of all aid, and excluded 
^m the abcfve categories. They are exclusively conducted by mis- 
sionary activities of religious bodies. Following yet another lino 
of cleavage from the above, the racial and lingual-racial, the class!- 
ficationis adopted olthe vernacular. Anglo-vernacular, the English; 
and the Mohammedan. 

Under the vernacular falls, of coui-so, the gyeat majority of the 
^oolp of India, the predominant feature being- the vernacular pri- 
maiy s^ool, which educates the native child from about j5 years of 
r age, using the local vernacular dialect alone as the medium of in- 
btracMon up to 10> or ll. The usual division is into two stages, the 
,|^iigaryi of four years, and the upper primary^ of one, two, 
years. The greater ' nxunber of the pupils never advance 
beyond the lowerqprimsuy, a fact ^hich constitutes perhaps the most 
\^kMous phase of die probl^ -confronting the educational system bf 
■^iai amd tlha osUmvI of the atemg© pupil’s .^(^digg is less 

-^,^h* gaext higher diyisbp: is tb® middle sdioob wMbh indkdee (a) 
wa school -^vhsjg^instruc- 

■-tion,- i^iefly .jprwitiHail eabjaots, -Vithou| English,. anlOBa^ to 
V .(iy.the imiddlajEhgl^ sa^oot, 
c •Mgjf the Aag^l^erniwulsr dnridon. Thia is the^t 
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offers opportunity to a native eliild to pursue his education, and con- 
tains standards preparatory to the high school and articulating with 
it The high s(diool admits both natives and Europeans, and in most* 
Provinces includes more than the American use of the term conveys, 
not only the essential high-school subjects, but also the middle stand- 
ards just indicated, and even occasionally the last year or two of 
the upper primary. 

Above the high schools are the colleges, ivhich are (a) those of 
second or ‘intermediate grade, corresponding in general to the Ameri- 
can junior college of two years; and (6) those of the first grade 
conferring the B. A. or tho^B. Sc. within four years from the 
' completion of the high school and the M. A. or M. Sc. within five 
or six years therefrom. 

* PRIMART VERNACITLAR SCHOOLS. 

The primary vernacular school is the pivot of popular education 
in India. Except in a few districts, it is attended almost exclusively 
by boys. Instruction is, sometimes continued through the middle 
vernacular classes, but the overwhelming majority of children never 
advan(;e beyond the lower primary. In 1917 the primary schools and 
the primary departments annexed* to other schools numbered some- 
what over 140,000, with 0,748,101 pupils enrolled. Thi$ was an in- 
crease pf 16 per cent over 1912, but registered an increase of only .2.8 
per cent of the total population. Only .29,313,545 rupees arc exf- 
pended pa them^ a per capita of 4^ rupees ($1.30). The low propor- 
tion of . Expenditure on elementary as compared with higher forms 
of education is the startling and significant feature of t^e entire 
situation,\ along with other facts reenforcing the well-known indict- 
ment of “^topheaviness against entire systeiti. ^ . 

The evA naturally varies in intensity from Province to Province, 
Bombay asd Bengal pay better teachere^ salaries, and the expendi- . 
ture uppn primary schools in these two\Provinces is Ic^ dispropor- 
tionate than the average ; but the evil of overcrowded and unequipped ' 
prfiiiary education is substantially ns stated. Attempts have b«n 
been made, notably that in 1916-1 7«by the government of Bihar and 
Ori^, for the expansion of primary education by the district boards 
with^, the , object of doubling the -percentage of children enrolled in^.- 
Mhobls by opening additional schools and by . a specie of cOnsolida- 
tk)n:of schools. ^ Anpthi^ for elution bdt46r,which\‘ 

that the ^hpol 
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In the face of these problems changes, such as those in the durricula 
and methods of instruction, seem of nunor consequence. Only in the 
western division of Bengal can a new curriculum be said to have 
been pifepared. It was to be brought into force in 1918. ' The dif- 
ferences. between the curricula for rural and for city schools are 
generally unrecognized. In some Provinces, in 'the attempt to keep 
boys in school longer, the directors have striven, to give an agricul- 
tural tinge at least to education in rural schools by requiring the 
teachers to call attention to plant and animal life, to make' reading 
and arithmetic questions concern themselves with agricultural meth- 
ods and production, and to impart instruction in liud records to ad- 
vanced pupils. 

The qtic.stion of the medium of ihstruction has never been a trou- 
blesome one, primary education being almost always synonymous 
with vernacular education even in the primary standards attached to 
the secondary schools. The point at which instruction in English 
is begun varies from Province to Province, according as the lower 
priinart has or has not infant standards and four or six standards 
besides; bqt practical uniformity exists in that the use of English 
as a medium of instruction (except in the case of cast Bengal) always 
begins after the completion of the middle standards. 

In Burma the largest educational increase recorded in India was 
shown, primary schools for boys increasing by 42 per cent uud pupils 
in attendance upon them by. 38 per cent for the five years up to 
June, 1917. A large part of this was due to the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the peculiar problem presented by primary edneatron in this 
Province, namely, the assimilation of Buddhist monastic schools in 
the educational system, and the marked improvement of their teach- 
ing staff.. These monastic schools are the most vigorous feature 
still left of the original educational ^system which prevailed before 
British occupation; and, forming as they do the principal means 
for the moral instruction of the youth, they can not be ignored. 
Indeed so influential were they locally that only by their main- 
tenance and strengthening could the moral and political welfare of .. 
BuTOa be subservadi A satisfactory arrangement was made, the 
Ooierament taking over the responsibility of flnancial support, ap- 
pointing deputy inspectors, and in general bringing increasing num- 
bers oj these Schools Under the educational control of the Depart- 
ment of Pviblic Instruction. The schools of Burma also must 'be 
credit^ with the only far-reaching chanM made in India during the 
fi ve years under cpnsidei-ationT This wib the introd.uction bpe- 
dal fcpurse for boys yrho did Aot proceed be^dhd the fou^tk ^de. 
No repd^ofthe sudee^ of tEis (^greidnient are aVailablc, but they ' 
are awaited with int^^ sWd§n^ Df , Jnd^ ie^ 
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Bs dealing with i problem whose solution will be of inestimable value- 
During the year 1917-18 officials of Burmese education, with the 
consent of the Government, effected important changes in the cur-^ 
lieu] a for Anglo- vernacular schools. 


The chief effect of these changes was to prescribe a modlfleil ami unlforia 
course In geography for thc5;e schools; to simplify the course. In arithmetic for 
girls so jis to leave more time for domestic e<*onouiy and needlework; now com- 
pulsory; to separute ^ygicue from elementary science, making it compulsory 
for boys and girls Inrthe primary ami middle schools but optional Mu high 
schools, to amplify the courses In elementary science and oi)Ject lessons, and ta 
mid morals and civics ns n new subject In primary and middle schools. Ar- 
rangements wore made for the j;>reparatioa of a new series of textbooks In the 
above subj(*cts as well as In geography. 


To Burma also must lx* given the c fed it of effecting the most im- 
portant administrative change of the five y^rs, naniel}’, the creation 
of a system of divisional boaixls to undertake, under the general con- 
trol of the Educational Department, the administration of certain 
branches of vernacular e’ducation. The methods of handling of edu- 
cational finances were also so simplified when these boards were crated 
as to call to popular attention their increased responsibility for 
vernacular education. A conference held ia lOlG, participated in by 
representatives of native as well as British education, cordially ac- 
cepted the arrangement, and divisional boards now have charge of 
all matters i^ecting vernacular education, subject only to the veto 
of the Department of Education. » ^ 


With the stirring of ideas looking toward larger. popular powers ' 
both in government and in education, and with the demands for com- 
pulsory education, intangible in most places and yet culminating in 
the Bengal act, there has been realized more thoroughly the ifieffi- 
ciency of the system of education as regards reaching the vast unlet- 
tered population pf India. The demand for iriass education, scarcely 
heard 10 years ago,^ has now bo grown in volume as to fill the jour- 
nals and public press, and to occupy a large part of the ^attention of 
provincial legislative assemblies. It has also signi^cantly written 
Itself on the mind of the governing Englishman, as is shown most 
conclusively by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report to Parliament, and 
on Indian soil proper by the circular letter addressed in JDIT to the 
local governments by the Imperial Government. 

Graspinglhis demand in all its causes and iifipIicatioDs, t)ie edu- 
cational officials of India do hot nesitate to accept it as largely juslU 
fied, anJ t 0 4ise it as a powerful le i^er in their efforts toward thoroufli- 
goin^refomn In suhimariring the genemllines of progress iniade*' 
dtrlng the iivfe years tmjn 1912 o 1917, mideniaMe 6n J:he s^ritual 
as well fts the mdteria! Dr^ 3haz^, eSm^ssi^^ 

Ihft Indian J^pirei weE what U 

A -gc ^ ' -7 ‘ ’■‘.-'•A-'* rV','- 
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•'Weakness in primary education in India so long as the masses are 
unreached : % 

But IHs Impossible to rest content with an expansion of mass education on 
present lines or wltli a system under which a large proportion of the puplis are 
infants stagnating In a crCche, and the remainder glean only an acquaintance 
with the three It’s, and only a small residue continue to the ‘Stuge wh 
some of the fruits of this initial labor can be reaped. Given sufficient fu 
and sufficient schools, e<lucation could probably be made universal on a 
pulsory or on a voluntary basis wltliln a coinpanitively short time; but it 

• would be an education wiilch In many cases eudtHl almost with tlie cradle and 

left 30 per cent of its recipients totally illiterate a few years after Us cessation. 
This is the real crux of tlie problem. At the nu»iuent timt a boy reaches a 
stage of reasonable Intelligence he also becomes a useful economic asset, and 
even if he has not ut once to begin labor In the Held or factory, the utility 
of further study ceases to he apparent. To overcome this attitude we must 
look partly to better teucliing, i><)ssibly to the aihlltlon of vocational clas-ses, 
but mDinly to the economic changes which are slowly permeating the country — 
agricultural progress, cooperative movoinents, and the growth of Industries 
• • • . It is on economic progress that the future re.sts. • 'We can not exj^t 

to see In India a literate and intelligent proletariat until that progress has 

^ permitted the provision of the necessary funds for more schools and more 
efficient schools and brought about the neces.snry ehnnge lu.the attitude of the 
people. 

An interesting phase of primary education for native children is 

• seen in that provided since 1916 by riio Government for the children, 
and more especially the orphans of Indians serving the. Empire in 
the Great W^r, Liberal grants have been made to tlio provincial 
school officials for aid to such pliildren studying in the primary 
schools and also for the purpose of establishing new schools along 
modem linos in localities where needed. A striking feature is that • 
all such provisions arc applicable to girls as well as boys. Any 

; child whoso father is certified to have beo 9 slain or incapacitated in ' 
the service is entitled to free primary education with graduated 
allowance or to free scholarship in any middle school or to compete 
r;»;fQrr scholarslups in higher education. The Madras'^presidency led 
the way ’terly in the war in exempting the children of actual cona- 
batants in the service from payment of all fees in the elementary 
schools. The amount presented by the women of India as a silver 
wedding gift to the Queen-Empress, has at her request beep devoted 
to the edition of the children of fallen Indian soldiers. The Bom- 
bay presidency was the first to establish a technical School not only 
for &4hlescent children but alsb for disabled Indian' soldiers for 
. instrpetion in the trades. 

_ A l^hleito unique t® |s the education of backward and 4e- 
, chafe ^^h as #e ttWrigm^)}. add hill and forest 

' .yh^fupd the 

pfjajltoM. ■ -^Naimrally , Ptov|^,’to;; 
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Province, and even within the same Province, in the causes, underlying 
their condition and their needs, and in the methods to be used in their 
instruction, that no general rule can be laid down. The directors 
of public instniction are uniformly alive to the appeal made by these 
classes, educntionnlly and socially, and a 'growing d^Wnination to 
minister adequately to them is manifest in the last reports of educa- 
tion in India. In this work the aid of the mission agencies has 
been invaluable. By years of patient toil they AAiiii the confidence of 
these classes, learfV their, tongue, found schools, and reduce to writ- 
ing languages which have never been written. 

Even more pathetic is the condition of the depressed classes, for ' 
they suffer more acutely from the immemorial tymnny*of the caste 
system. As i.s evident, this question is complicated by many of the 
most subtly difficult phases of Indian social life. Here again Govern- 
ment schools must be supplemented by missionaries, both Christian 
and native; but throughout there must be taken into account ^he 
difficHlty of securing as tcachoi's natives, of the better caste. Work 
among the criminal tribes, which only a generation /ago were a 
terror in most of the Provinces of India, has been steadily pursued. 
An interesting'fact is that the mo^t successful agency for dealing 
with such tribes is the Sqlvation AiTtiy, which has established set- 
tlements remote from civilization an<l is imparting systematic indus- 
trial and moral training. Unequally^ applied, but of general use in 
the education of these classes, are ^uch measures as special in- 
spection under the auspices of the Gpvcrnmcnt, scholarships and 
fee exemptions, a special system of liostels under moral control, in- 
struction in industries and in weaving, caiT>entry, and silk culture. 

/The subject of the teac^iers upon w honv primary vernacular educa- 
tion devolves Is necessarily a most important one. The salaries, as 
all the directors freely admit, are inadequate, though what is deemed 
some improvement has taken place during the five years under con- 
sideration. In thcircprcsentativfejProvinces of Madras, Bombay^ Ben- 
gal, and the Punjab, the average salary is, respectively, 10,^ 28, 7.5, 
and 12^nipees. In Burma it is the highest in the Empire, being 40 
T^ipees per month. ^ The dire necessity of supplementing salaries in 
various ways is a significant commentary iipon the real ^situation. * 
Teachers in m{my places are granted very precarious fees; iigain, they 
serve as branch postmasters, an arrangemfirit long criticized, but still 
continued, by the authorities|^nd in the mbre remote settlemeute they 
V eke out their salaries by having charge ofihe cattle pounds, 
tibp, and remstratiop of cattle in the district. Aa 
"^reco^ize iilfecir the raising c>f thc«tandafjl p| teacl^ei^ 

estlfi4a|TOi %^ increase, 


/ 
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The division of secondary education into the Vernacular^and the 
^ ^glor vernacular shows the extent of the depwture from the uniform 
character of primary education. As regards]' the grading in this di- 
vision, it includes the middle .standard, wh(^ exclusive purpose is 
to prepare boys for the high ^ge; and the] high standard, leading 
directly to the colleges or technical school. i • 

The middle standard is, except in the Central Provinces, entirely 
vernacular, though hi most of the I^rovinces ,tho study of English on 
the literary side is begun with' th(? middlei'courses. A complicating 
element js also found in the fact that the middle standard ij^sually 
^ has attached to it the ilpper primary, classes. Indeed, this is the I 
■“ case everywhere except in Bombay. and the Central Provinces. The 
nriddle vernacular schools constitute the type usually found' in the 
rural districts ; but there is increasing complaint that boys of talent 
and even high caste, whose. only opportunity such a school is, upon 





'I If its completion can not easily, if at all, be transfeired to an English 
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1^50,000, being 1 per cent of .the total male population, and an 
even more striking increase. of 28.3 per cent for the quinquennium 
unde9 consideration. Here is met the most significant feature in 
Indian education, the numerical .increase ill secondary education. 

This varies from Province to Province, Bengal marking the highest 
percentage, hyjiving 35.8 of all the secondary schools, and 35 per cent 
of all the secondary pupils in India. But the phenomen^on is marked 
in them all. If Bengal ma^*-be taken as representative, the director 
V finds the following rea55ons for so extraordinary a popularity: 

1. The partition of Bengal into two governmental districts with 
more* effe<dive administrative and finam ial handling. 

2. The fostering of education by the Government, especially 

Among the Mohammedans, a people traditionall 3 " inclined to edu- 
cation. “ * . ' ' . ' 

^ 3. Thv pi^vailijig high mark- of prosperity, with the consequent ' 
a/nbition of the middle < lass to advance their children by means of 
^padary education into professional carets and goveriimental civil 

^service. ' 

With this phenomenal 'increase in secondary education, however, 
it was not to be expected that there should be a Corresponding 
improveiTicnt in tjio extent to which it answers the. needs of the native* 
^population, ^ugh in every ProA'ince earnest attempt^ have been 
made to make it do so. The provincial governments liave everywhi 
recognized their responsibility to provide facililies at the^Targer 
centers, andiiavo striven to relieve local bodies of tbe'd^reased ex-- 
penses of secondary education, to leave loca^ftfn^s free for use in 
elementary instruction, and above ^T-tcT inlprove the salaries and 
living conditions of teachers,^--fiut after all has been done, it is 
still recognized that^io'crowding of ill-prepared nativf students 
into second^.-schoo&, the inevitable corollary of the inertia of the 
, . primj^ school? remains an evil which disastrously affects the whole 
m. » 

, In 1916, the Government of India submitted an exhaustive scheme 
' for the approval of the severa.1 Provinces, whose main ^features veero 
the reorganization qf the service tq which the graduates of high 
schools riaight aspire, the opening of additional lugh schools,/ the ' 
^ ^ 'systematic financing of middle English schools by the Goyerriuient, 
and a thorough overhauling of schedules and programs of studies. . 
Another suggestion has been that the provincial government* pre- . 
'^cribe a maxiraun> limit of, say, 40. pupils fpr'high-Mhool flas^ or 
tocti^; Jiadias and ]^mbay have already adopt^.suc^ a limt, v;/ 
stifi remains i^ffe($ed by 

Ues;^tb ,th 
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Provinces, such as Bombay and Madras, science, driving, and man- 
ual arts have been made compulsory in many high schools, and others 
s;ich ns history and geogi’aphy have been articulated with the life 
of the students. 

In short, while tho officials think that solid improvement has taken 
place in the spirit of secondary education and in the sincere desire 
for Inform, yet tho standard of secondary education is stfll discour- 
agingly low becauft'of inadecjuate staff and poor pay of teachers, 
overcrowding and defective discipline. As the educational commis- 
' ^sioner reports : 

He apparently Incxlinustiltle <lonrmn<l for socorulary <MliJcalion, roiubimMl 
with tli» dUliculty of uiet'tin^' It in an adequate mu n nor, tend 8 to swamp the 
effects of jreform. Existinjr schools are improve<l, but new ones sprlnp: up, low- 
ering the averag<» of attainment, and umlerniining dlscipllno. 

According to official repQrts of the year 1918, the general condition 
of secondary education tlfroughout India at large had shown little 
improvement for several years preceding; but that year marked tho 
introduction, in several Provinces, of important changes in the sys- 
. tem of examinations in, secondary schools. Details differ from 
Province to Province; but the common tendency has been to abolish 
the old blanket permit of college or university matriculation, ind 
to stiffen up the examination or leaving certificate required by tho 
individual secondary school. P^x^ination upon a minimum of cer- 
tain Specified subjects is required. This move is interesting as run- 
ning counter to the trend of modern sibcondary educational thought, 
which, certainly in the west, is setting ever more steadily toward 
(msier articulation between the secondary school and the higlier in- 
stitution; and toward less emphasis upon examinations pure, and 
simple. In India, however, it is only fair to point out thb abuses 
which developed under the old system of easy matriculation, which 
was perhaps chiefly responsible for the swollen enrollment of tho 
higher institutions with their masses of ill-prepared studentvS. 

A material feature of secemd^ry education in India must not be 
♦ passed over without notice. This is the institution the so-called 
“ hostel,” by which is meant the boarding hall under the direct super- 
vision of the school, with varying arrangements as to mess halls, 
and presided over by either the school head or one of the older as- 
sistant As a Ij^rge number of native boys do not live in close 
prQ^mity to schools of secondary grade, and must attend sUch 
tnore or loss distant^ inipprtailce of tho hostel 1 b thetr 
Kiot be overixted* The liQstel^’ nalutally^va^ ex- - 
‘ 11 $ ^fcracter dnd irf ot ipttethod, 

i^ciilcAtev Ijbe negfigen^ 
ii^h; and o^osufe 
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to temptations^^hi^ have been discovered -in many instances, have 
aroused dij4ctors and students of education to the duty of the 
State that so large a proportion of the school population shcJl 

livelnTa wholesotjoe environment. Under compelling circumstances 
as they exist at present, it is recognized that the hostel* system cati 
not be done away witli, but must be accepted, improved, and even 
extended. The Proviiue of Madras in particular (where one boy 
in every five in secondary schools lives away from home) has grappled 
with the sitimtion by a systematic stiidy of the character and condi- 
tions of the hostels within its borders. 

coLUi:(u:s ani> UNivKusmEs. 

The Indian colleges are divided into those 'which offer a general 
education and do not esp*:;cially prepare candidates for. any pro- 
fessionj.and those which do prepare students for the professions. 

The former class fall usually under the head of colleges of arts and 
general Jicience, themselves being subdivided into English and 
oriental colleges, with the latter of which we arc not here concerned. 

Tlie arts colleges, which train students by the medium the Engj 
lish language in the usual subjects, are divided into first and second 
grade colleges. The hitter, approaching in character and purposes 
the American junior college, do not confer a dc^ce. The first- 
grade college graduates the students in all academic degrees and 
even offer?? a full gi:^diiato course. v 

While the ‘College! do not vary essentially in organization from 
ProvLucc to Province, they do* vary decidedly in Wstorical develop- 
ment, in number, in location, and in efficiency. Madras represents 
one extreme in the considerable number of scattered colleges, and of 
llie second-grade and inissioit colleges; while Bombay and the 
Ihmjab represent the other extreme, that of the so-called ‘‘intensive 
development,” ^^grpuping ail eight ol her colleges in three great 
venters. Following the English model, the colleges of all Provinces 
arc closely affiliated to the universities, their cOui’ses and examina- 
tions, and even internal regulation and inspection, being prescribed 
directly by tlie universities. In certain Provinces, as in the case of 
Bengal, the univei*sity liaS power to annul the action of the college 
authorities in the matter of students’ appeals from decisions and in 
the arrangement and conduct of hostels and mess rooms. , 

Among the pressing problems connected Vith the metho^ and 
tl\e success of college instruction, the chief perhaps arises from the 
fact that thi staff is usually ineffective in nuinber for the gPsat size 
the classes imd^r its charge. Th^s cC^nplaii^ is J voided in most 
^f the sports of the pyovinfeiat dirjepfor§. Tfhe situatinn^is but-gn- » 
, Other symptom of ihe^^‘taj#thea^ine83” upon. - 
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students, both native and European; registering a i>ercentage of 
four-huridreclths of one per cent of^tj/ie total male population, ami 
an increase of 60 per cent since 19^ 

Within the past five yea rs tl >e^uestlon of the exclusive use of 

• English as tlie medium of instruction in the colleges has come to tho 
front, after having lain dormant sine'e the early thirties, \v\\m I»nl 
Macaulay’s famous luinute convinced the Govemnient of India of 
the necessity of English as the only means of instruction. The 
Province of Bengal has led the way in declaring for bilingual in- 
struction in the courses of its colleges, the other language being 

^ Bengali.^ This decision M*as arrived at after mature consideration 
of the claims ‘of all languages spq^en in the Province and the estab- 
lishment of the fact that a considerably larger proportion of students 
use Bengali as their native tongue than any other. This decision, 
furthermore, does not affect the subject or content of courses pfferetl 
nor relieve^ the student from satisfying the re,(|uijpmeht3 in English 
literature and composition both at entrance iu course. 

The tutorial system of studies, favoml by most directors, under tho 
d^irect influence of the English s}*stem, is profoundly and adversely 
affected by conditions varying with financial inability, with indi- 
vidual numbers of students,' and with attainments of the tutors them- 
' selves I'he tutorial system is most firmly established in the colleges 
" • of the Punjab; elsewhere it has at best a precaribtis footing. 

As.regards^the conditions under which tho students live, the 

* hostel system which has been considered in secondary education plays 

a large part in ther ^ll©ge.s. Because of tho. maturity of college 

• students as compareil wffh those in the middle and high schools, the 
system is regarded as mbst successful l^he colleges. The director 

public instruction in Bengal thfis Sununarizes the place of the 

* ‘'hostel: , . • ' 

^ ' SoT^e /parents whose sons coiild nltend from home, are said to prefer their 
Id hoetels because of the good ingoence* Which It exercises. Other 
^meaniir are used to promote corporate iife^ and common* Interest. In Calcutta 
(wbera residential arrangements are^def^ttve) the colleges of the university 
acftulr^ a J)undin| for social gatheringr*^ students and their elders. 

► ^ In t|^eU-mtihng<^ colli^ges throusfttoht India th« is now an (*sprlt de corps 
andjwlfnnr of life which conttaste refreshingly Wth the languidly laborious 
, ^exlstSoewhlcfr less ^vorablysltiiaced Indents stll^dnre Athletic#* lltemr>\ 

. ^ and %© pitjdncS^ magaxlnt. e usual 

1 ^ 9 f llf^.tn>h)g extent thoUbce of ^end^ reading* 

which, some attra6ti<8fii fot Indian aajor ^gUglv jroQtha. 

unTve^^« oJ^ BomlMiy^MaffraSv 

. th® first 3^ 

j^ firiti^ jpm agof conaidej^ as ia«^ 

fiooslikp oM^icdi bupO^.'' 
‘ fhej' §, 
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chancellor (the Viceroy or the gorernor of the Province), s vice 
cltanceHor, a senate diversely made lip but along the lines laid down 
at Oxford and Cambridge, facilities ami fctoards of studies, and 
finally a syndicate in whom ai*e vested extraordinary powers of ap- 
peal and review. With the enormous increase in secondary educa- 
tion, the fiye years under review saw the awakening of a need for 
additional universities of various kinds, - The Hindu university at 
Benares and the university at Patna opened their doors in October, 
1917 ; the university gf Mysqre, under legislative incorporation of the 
Province, in July, 1917. The Indian university for woi>ien, a privato 
institution, with scattered branches whose aclministratiyc center is 
at Poona, was* founded in 1917. 

. The constitution and aims of the first mentioned ai'C' significant. 
It is frankly denominational, admitling persons of all classes, castes, 
and creeds, but imparting religious instruction in the Hindu tenets. 
It is sustained d)v large private and popukj, contributions, and begins 
on a nidro *indei)endent plane than any other liithertu known. The 
posts of chancellor and vice clianc^lor will be filled by the governing 
body. It is not — as are most of jthe other universities — an affiliating 
body, control ling colleges scattered over a vast area, but its jurisdic; 
tion is limited to Benares and such colleges as may be eslablished 
there. Important innovations ^are made in tha constitution and 
functions, of the several bodies which govern it, of which the main 
features are that adpiinist ration is vested in a court composed of 
donors and persons chosen by various bodies, and that all a'cademic 
control is vested in a senate consisting not necessarily, of •^teachers in ' 
t\ie university btlt of outsiders elected by the senate itself, ^ * 

Of the schemes'pending for th<Hestablishment of additional uni-" 
versitjes, most important is that for a university in B^rma, . Th^s 
^ has gi own steadily in popular interest during the’five years andfer 
consideration, and plans are ripe for fruitiomwithin the n^t t^o 
years, ; * ' . j . * ^ 

Xhat a new conception of the purposes of higher ^ucatiopal tfain-^ 
ing is permeating those^in charge^of . Indian affairs is evldetft from 
* the^ summary pf college apd university educat^nrin IndTa given by 
Dr. Bharp, educatipnal commissioner, in his seventh quinqueimial 
review (19f2-l7) : ^ ^ ' » 

Tboa two UneS of dej^lop^ent are'nu;)alAg side by The pld 
, rontliruo mainly* as^t|my weVe ih the past ^^liating iuB^tutiou& t •« ^ < 
Meabtli^t new ifpringlnK tntb replies it the 

iibk&l|er ai(i^ enfi^yor ^tt^pai^ial 

tbe oeiitnUzed* prltaartlr' lya"" 

^ W le tm ot a 

" rea^in; f .k i^uislte at 

yM pi mt k addri^^ 

y ihe' the other day i ■ftai# d 
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law St Oden t why was taking up 'law, with a\l its risks and disappointments. 

*He answered, What else is there for me to take up7 1 am not going to discuss 
his answer, but this I will say, il is my sincere hope, and It is the policy of 
my Government, to endeavor by all means *in our power to open up other 
avenues of employment. So long as students, think that the only avenues of 
employment are In the legal and clerical professions, so long shall we get con- 
gestion and overcrowding In thost> professions, with consequent discourage- 
ment, disappointment, and discontent. Our policy then is hrst to secure that 
th^re shall be as many opportunittdb llvelUiood opened to the educated 
classes and next to endeavor to divert the indents Into channels other than 

A 

those of law and Government clerlcirl emploff’ ^ ^ 

r ‘ 

I TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, ANp AGK1C;CLTURAL EDUCATION, 

Tlve recognition of the vast economic and social value of practical 
lin^ of education in India has been seen in the Montugu-Chelinsford 
Report. It is also evt;rywhere emphasized in the reports of the 
directors of public instruction for (lie several Provinces, A sig- 
nificant trend is also- showing itself in the action of the local govern- 
ments in depending more and more upon advisory committees whoso 
. duty it is to study Uie needs of the individual Province, peculiarly 
with reference lo technical and industrial education, and to give 
expert • advice both in management and in general policy. The 
adaptation of modem education to a country like India, for ages im- 
hiovable in her social and educational ideas, is. necessarily most com- 
plicated. ^ ^ 

Perhaps the outstanding feature to bo recorded of ^he five years 
under consideration is tlie work of a committee repre.se n ting the 
Provinces alf large upon the .education of civil engineers. This com- 
mittee considered carefully such questions as a low age limit for 
students entering engineering schools, requii’ements for admission 
to such, minimum knowledge of-English necessai;y, articulatioii with 
4$lovemmont colleges, in short all the problems confronting tlie de- 
velopment of. an increasing body 6f nijtive students of engineering. 

; lx agreed that only in tlie develc^ment of sucli a native body, 
both in engineering and allied lines of prtietical training, can means 
l&e ^ound to stem the fipw of young Hindus into the law and (Jov- 
^mment service. * " 

The uit^nt ne^ of industrial education Ibeg^m to nvoke itself felt 
d^puf 15 years ago^ whe;u a appointed by l^rd Ciirzon 

an apprentice sysle^ % the Stat^ ,.;|n 

Qoveniment ei^Quraged*^tEe estay * 
local schools The next itf 

years'^v^ (oo cost|yjf and^othon ^ 

stUI imp^facticaUi^ pbi.lhi^ and Beoigal 

dally in weaving, dyei&g^ ^ 
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mechanical engineering, and plumbing most practical and fruit- 
ful, It is interesting to note that the scheme fpr the State training* 
of apprentices was dropped, but led to t^ie establishment of Govern- 
ment trade schools, wliere continuation classes are provided for 
youths still in the employ of various firms, an interesting anticipa- 
tion of provisions in the Fisher Act. On the whole, however, indua- 
trial education in India has hitherto attained only a limited measure 
of success. The causes, racial and governmental, |io deep below the 
surface; but tliattho situation is capable of imprtyvement dfid that 
' it is in\i^roving is emphasized by the directors of the advanced 


Provinces. 

The-sign of greatest promise is the existence of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, with its encouragement of practical instruction, in « 
manual arts and domestic science in the common primary and ele- 
mentary schools. The report o/ this commission, presented early in- 
1919, makes the radical recommendation that the general control of 
noncollegiate industrial and technical education should be trans- 


ferred to the Department of ^pdustries, thougli the cooperation ,of 
the Education Departmeift can not be* dispensed with. The commis- 
sion ^els that un education'^ purporting to train for industrial life 
must have direct w’giinic connection' with industries and industrial 
employers; that teachers and inspectors should be trained by the 


Industries Department not merely for independent schools hut also 
for industriiil ,and technical aj^prentico classes jpinexed to compaer- 
cial plants. ' . ' 

The Government of India has never lost sight of the supreme im- 
portance' of agricultural education in India. This Is one subject 
that is free from complications, inasmuch as its two fundamental 
objects — the improvement of agricultural methods and the bottel*- 
ment of the material and economic conditions of the vast mass of the 
people of India — confront all students of the subjept on the threshold. 

To devise ways to -reach influential classes, such os the landed and 
more prosperous cultivating class, a number of conferences paitici- 
pated ini by students of general education as well as of ’agriculture - 
have been held. Chief of these wa^ that field in Simla in J uiie, 1917, 
at which were represent^ all the Provinces of 'the EMjpiinft. 
recommended the foundation of agricultgi^l middle 'schools, the 
specific training. of teachers for such schools, the adaptatiO>n of pri- 
mary education to rural needs, the of jan agriculj^ldi ^ 

c^lege hji p| and 

^nej^ diffusip^ of a^cuH^umh knowledge 
peop\e"b^jlhn depipn^bation of methods lyid by tostruc- 

(v Most W i^picuUuM existence 

the as eyh^ % the 
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students genemll^^^tending and by^the even inoi*e serious lack of 
demand for speipittlty trained men on the part of the landliolders 
and agents of large tracts. Attempts have been made tt> im rease 
interest in individual colleges by reducing' the length of coui'se and 
by offering practical coui*ses rather than those upon sciei^tific sub- 
jects. Most of the so-oalU\l agricultural colleges, according to re- 
ports, are very little moi-e tlmn socuiularv schools. 

. THJ^ EDUCATION OF CURLS. , ' 

With the stirring of reform movcincnts iii 'Government, and tl\o 
projX)sal to extend siiffrngo to '\vornen, the education of women in 
• India has l>econie within the five years under eon.sideratiSn a burn- 
ing question, such as was never anticipated it would be. Speaking 
generally, little provision is m^de in the govenimontal schools of 
India, vernacular or Anglo-verii^icular, for the education of girls. 
They are educated mainly iii special scIkx>1s, which are generally 
/ private except in districts where, as in the Central Provinces, the 
Government has taken over control. Only in Burma, where ex- 
tremely early marriage does not^tovail, are the ^hools mixed. 

The suL)ject is, like no many others, complicated by immiuerabl^ tra- 
ditions and social limitations. Accord iiig to the inspectresses of va: 
rious 4istricts, difficulty is experienced in .securing liuliaa ladies of 
.position to work"ti|¥)n local committees, in attracting women of 
proper character, attainments, and caste to work as teachers, in secur- 
^ ing regular attendance, inducing girls to remain In school *for a 
reasonable length of time, and back of all in combating and oveicom- 
^ ing the age-old hostility to educating wonien at all. Despite these 
. social as well as educational difficulties, however, Ihp great 'increase 
of 2Q.2 per ^nt is to l>e recorded for the pnsl five ycai’s in the total 
number of native gir^s under instrfiction in India. This for 1010-17 
reached the surprising total ^f nearly 1,300,000 girls. More impor- 
tant than the increase in nu^moers is the change which is being 
wrought in the attitude ofthe public, a change which applies not otily 
to the essentials x)f primary education^ but also to secon^a^ schools. 
Authwties agree that: ^ ' 

Indian public opinion has slowly changed from Its former attitude of positive 
disUiie tolhe education of women and Is now much more favorable as , regards 
Ootnmpnlty. ' ^ ^ ^ Professional men no^ wish to marry Ihelr sons to 
educated^idrl$ who <An in a feal sense Qdmimnlons and helpmates ; therefore 
eduction Is'^^Bgloblng to be vklhM V improvtdp the tnnrrlage" 

. . ' Jto'ge pRft Sf Ac credif feinRtfe Macation Js . ; 
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ondury sthools, lx)th thoso'Uiuler mission manugement'and those, as 
in the Central Provinces, maintained by the Gwcrnment. Again, 
modern courses in industrial and vocation^fl subjects' have been intro- 
duced in many girls’ sdiools, *and increased attention has been paid * 
to physical training. Here immediate results of modem diet and 
training have been most prjouounced. . - 

Another interesting phase of women’s education «y^ll shows how , 
closely related are social and educational considerations in India. 

The institution of extremely early marriage, and it^conoomitant of, 
a largo miinber of child widows in the great Brahman States of 
Madms, Bombay, ayul Bengal, have led scliool authorities to take 
measures for the education of tliat element of the population which 
has hitherto been neglected and led a sad and useless life. For the 
most part such Brahman chikl widow’s are distinctly intelligent and . 
their tn\iniiig as teacliei*s, especially for secondary schools, has 
been attended. with inarkod success. The school aaithorities see in, 
this a powerful incentive towarej the popularizing of Secondary 
education hniongst the Ilindu people. . 

A word should be said as to the encroachment of English educa- 
tion for girls uj>on,the vernacular education. From all reports, the ' 
appreciation of Fjnglish education is giwing, largely because in the 
piiblit* mind EngHsh 4nflu*ences are held responsible * for the exist- 
ence of any education for women at aU. Some Authorities' see the 
future of girls’ education as lying in a judicious extension of the ^d- 
(lle Engltdi schoolsi, whose gracftiates should furnish a nucleus of edu- ^ 
cate<l opinion as well as a trained corps of* teachers; The director 
of i^blic instruction fgr Bengal vigorously summarizes the situ- 
ation : * ^ * - 




Wt* may At least iioi>e that In (feallng with the etlncatlon of we shall* 
not repeat the mlHtnkes which have made In educadon of b*ys. There 
win be DO eveuse If we do, for the girls of ^ngal with comparatively few excep* 
tions, ilo not have to be trained to scramble In the oien market for a Uviug 
• * * For many years yet secondary and higher etfucatlon wlU be TOnflnod 

to the few. Is H too much to hope that we shall be able so to order things 
that the educatloi^^glven will be a reality? There Is only one way of ftccom- 
pUshing this, anrl that is by i^urlag cultured and sympathetic wompn to wo(% 
as iu^pectresses and In colleges and schools and by ^vlng these women as ft^ ■ 
a hand n possible. If we determine to do this and do not shrink from th^ bill;— 
It will not be an unlimited liability— we shall be giving Indian .w'open a chance. 

, ' * EDUCATION or MO^MMEbANS. * . . . J ^ 

> ■ ' ■. •' V ‘ \ i / ' ■ . , •’* ' 

^ The di^ussiQnvof India^^^ has^c^ dente^ 

^ Imes haye lud'llowii wM(^‘\p 9 lud|Ul ,ri^" aod - 

vi&but Bui a;n th§ {^^'7 

'iatient JO and bo t«ni^6W ot'emd ftfid 
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mention must be made of it. This is the Mohammedan populatioi\ ^ 
of British India, which comprises (1917) 58,000,000 souls, or slightly 
le^ than one-fourth of the total! , It is the only racial group whose 
adjustment to the uniform educational system of the country once 
seemed fraught with grave difficulties. But fiihe has brought tact 
and understanding to the authoriti^ in their dealings with the 
Mohame<lans. Racial and religious barriers have be^n so broken 
{ down that in the Provinces showing the highest Mohamedan popula- 
I* 0 tion — Bengal, the Punjab, the Northwest^ Frontier Province, and in 
i some of the native administrations under British protection — the 
\ Mohammedans had proportionately a larger number of children in 
I ' the lowest vernacular schools recognized by the Government than any 
I other race. 

f But there arc i^ertain difficulties still inherent in the situation, 

I _ ' The Mohainiuedan religious authorities require the » child to attqnd 
j the Mosque before licV^^ any other. Tli^ results in the Mohamme- 
; dap boy’s commencing tiis i*egular schooling at a later age than the 

j average. The alien languages to be. learned, artd the poverty of 

i large sections of Mohammedan communities (where many converts 
are from the depressed classes) have worked to reduce the numbers 
in the higher standards of the primary vernacular schools mate- ' ^ 
rially, to say nothing of those in the institutions of higher education, 
i A fifrther important element in the situation is the small number 


of Mohammedans engaged as teachers in the Government system. 
This is, amongj others, g result of the strict religious obligations^ 
laid by purely Mohajnmedan education upon its graduates to re^ 
main faithful to Islamic teachings. Thus conditions for bothjteach- 
ers and pupils of Mohammedan faith are not favorablc^lS^^ 
development of 'confidence in the Government schools: 'tn Bengal 
the authorities have steadily endeavored to develop such confidence 
by special concessions ta Mdhammedans and the assignment of a 
large proportion of official posts to be filled by them. 

^ ^fone of the measju^es indicated, hdwever, has. been recognized ' 
as adequately meeting the situation, nnd the authorities have re- 
peatedly authorized the MohamVnedans to start their own schools 
lender* iheir own committees, with full facilities for religious* in- 
^raetion and o^Tvance, SucTh^^^hools are: (l)Those wWch teach 
ihie ord^s^ course oi elementi^ry subjects; (2) those w^ch started 
as cnmculpmf^d 

(^) .thc^ wMcE tp jgpyc^^ 

f he^^ own ^i^eme of studies. ITie pf Mohamm^a^ schools 

well deyelpi^ tt^:* In 

the on^ue od^^^tiQh of %h^'«n 
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English schools with separate departments using Arabic os a medium 
of instruction and teaching Arabic literature. < 

Three colleges are maintained by the Mohammedans, which mark 
a distinct advance in the reconciliation of the turbulent quarrels 
of the frontier tribes, many students being drawn, from the non- 
Mohammedan population. There is an increasing demand ♦for col- 
lege education among the Mohammedans in Bengal, and the next 
few years bid fair to see additional colleges initiated to meet this 
demand. , 

To s\ini np the situation: The English educational officials are 
much encouraged by the marked, increase in the number of Mo- 
hammedans resorting to the schools giving instrucliou along modern 
lines. Indeed, the number of Mohammedan pupils has steadily 
grown to bo larger in proportion to the number of this group than 
those of all races and creeds* together. Tlie increase of Moham-* 
inedan pupils* in the (iovernnient \schools is a con^cing proof that 
even among thi^ stubborn gi’oiip — ^ ^ 

the olil prejtHH<*e ii>;ninst inotleni forms of thout;ht • ami exclusive adberence 
to tlu* onlHMlnx suhjoots aro tlyln;; away. Views are hroudonlnj:. It is seen 
tlait Instruction in sjH'elnl sclio<>ls Is often liifcrW — if only bt,‘tause the staff 
is inferior. ♦ * Tlie special s<hool tiiat. toaclic.s unnecessary or useless 

Mibjccls is waning in popularity. TUo cry is still for siK*cfal Inst itntlunSr but 
of the* type tli.rt will lit the Mussolman for the dovolopujents of modern life 
while yet keeping him a Musselman. , 


r. • 
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EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. ^ 

IVhile the study of Indian ^education primarily concerns itself 
with instruction imparted to native children, who comprise the 
overwhelming majority of all school children throughJh|thc Judian 
Empire, yet the education of the childi*en a^fe|oiith iff European 
descent should not-be overlooked. In the nature^f things a diffSfent 
background of tradition and inheritance is possessed by the Euro- 
pean^ and Jiis children, no matter hpv^ humble or to what employ- 
ment destined, have essen{:ially another olitlook on life from that of 
the native, and in most instances children of European descent, 
whether pure or mixed, retain Eiiropcap habits and modes ^f lrfe,_ 

As late as the close of the past century social distinction biought ‘ 
abolit the result that children of EngHsh^fficials were seni to Eng- 
land in 6arly infancy, thefe lohe.^duc4i^^ or*in the more h<6althtdl 
hitr Provi^jlc^'s special lyere privately organi^jed and 

^ihed for ili^. At tfie same time thechildreft pf the "poorer 
pcans jihd Aose blood were 

in scjCobls b# pHvate T&Mi rallipotis ‘ 

iBca^efaea-ttos. ■ : - ' i > - ■' 
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Of rocelit years not. only 1ms the' European population .of tlie. lead- 
ing 1 Provinces of ludhi iiu reased cxeeeilingly uith the development of 
coininerce and but it has come to Ix' iv<^gnized as the 

moral duty of an enlightened State to assuOic th{‘ instruction of all 
childr(?li whose domestic circumstances can not alhu il them adequate 
schooling. 'The original character of the schuol.s lor Eiu*opean chil- 
dren has, however, remained, and even where govdTmncntal grants 
ni:e assigned it .is usually to schools founded and managed on re- 
ligious and denominational lines. In rotlirn for the grant of aid the 
Govennnent does not always requii'e a -share in the luauageiuent. 
The ni.se of Bengal may be taken as representative. Out of tO. insti- 
tutions for the training of European diildren only o are managed by 
the Government;* 15 are undenominational, most of them being 
schools maintained by the industrial corporations for the children 
of their •employees; the remainder, belong to various religious 
l)odies. This denoiuiuational character, although the powerful fac- 
tor in the existenvl of such sch(K>k, Jias come to be regur<led a.s 
leading to some wa.'^te of effort, ai,id tlih Government has begun to 
encourage the conaelidatiou of such schools wherever local condi- 
tions make it possible, Such s< bools are visited hy a special inspector 
in each of the larger Pro\ hiees, but beyond good sanitary ami health 
conditions no very rigid I'equirements are exacted. . 

In. Provinces and distiRts \vhore denominational and private 
schools have not been founded the Government has addressed itself 
seriously to the long-negleqted question of tlie education of Euro- 
peans. 3hico the historic conference on this branch of education 
‘ held at Simla in 1912, presideaN?ver by the governor of the PunjaJ), 
and^ including representatives o^\^he vnrioiis nitercsts of European 
life in India, interest ho3 steadily grown. The system of compul- 
sory edtication, of which tKe conference declared itself in favor, met 
siii*prising opimsition* front the IomI gpverigncnts, the claim being 
ninde^ that the voluntary system of attendance found to be 
working effedively. This, however, has been questioned liy^^)cial ^ 
Workers in the large cities. .Especially in tlio city^ hftdras the im- 
^rial grant of BO, 000 rupees 'for the extension eflycation among 
the poorer classe^s was" gratefully welcomed in consideration of the 
.. jjadeuinbly large number of Earopean children' nbf rertche^.* ^ 
Separate .European education maturally enrolls the^verwhelming 
majoriit^ qf its pupils irl the priina^ stagi^. Entbracing the rnidtHe 
i^opl, in a fevr institneS, il inodes are offered^ -the sub^ 

^ Jei*ts being proc^^cally same aa iaugM 

£uit>pean schools ^he 

v^acid^ >§iork 

|kive bi^ 
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modern and practical curriculum \vith a few i^chools vvliicfa should 
prepare boys for the universities and the professions and be called 
collegiate schools,. The latter clause, however, owing tt) the disagree- 
ment of local governments and the Imperial Government .of India, 
which thought the need amply met by i)ractical training;^ was not ^ 
put into execution/ As a mutter of fact the peculiar defect of Euro- 
pean governmental education in India is thatdt makes scant provi- 
sion for continuing the education of promising boys. A felfv.' en- 
deavor to go to England, and those unable to do this are/adiuitted 
to the col I eges for India ns, where tl ley • enjoy all ad v a n t ages. •; ‘Most 
of the directors report Satisfactory progress in the European schools 
in their Provinces, andjinterest in this field is shown by the propo^ 
for a training college |or teachers in southern India. Metliods^and 
instruction are reportea as still improving, in spite of the losses of * 
many teachers to military service. 

thaintVo of itaciikrs. 

The broad distinction l>etwecn ^the English and the veniacular 
- schools is also. carried out in the classification of teachers. Teachers 
trained in the Eqglish schools serve in secondary schools exclusively; 
teachers^ trained ii\ the vernacular institutions serve almost exclu- 
sively in primary schools but to some extent also'Tn^ secondary 
schools. The former class are drained according to English methods 
in the 15 special* colleges and call for no further notice. The latter 
are of g^t importance in the system of Indian education, but their 
training lacks much of being what it should be, Th6 Government of 
India has always been alive to the necessity of having a supply of 
teachers for primary schools adequate both in number and in attain- 
ments; but progress has been hampered in tbo many ways already 
shown in the treatment -of primary tducatiori. 

In August, 1916, the Goveniment of Ihdia issued a circular letter 
to local governments pointing out the inadequacy qi the arrim^- 
ments in many Provinces -for the training. of teachers for secondary, 
and primary schools, and suggestSng.as* a minimum standard that 
the number of teachers to be trained in each year should not be less 
than the number of ^iew teachers who must be. provided to take the 
place of those who have died or resigned or to Miieet^ the. deniands 
created^ the extenidem of edocati^. Since then consi(lerable..im- 
proyeiqeTits have been effected, but ho impfinrement can/be fuh^a- 

■ / * It U laterccttiijr to r^rd 'that 
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mental unless tbe teacher’s pix)fession is so eloj’ated socially and 
financially as to attract an adequate number of’ candidates of the 
proper stamp. This has been attempted by increasing salaries, the 
effect of which has been to increase the numbers of the applicants 
• in many Provinces, if not to elevate the quality. Of the approxi- 
matqlyd&0,000 teachers of the Vernacular, barely 00,000 are t^yiined. 
The magnitude of the problem is serious. If the wastage of teach- 
ers ofdljp vernacular be estimated at 6 per cent each year, the train- 
ing institutions should turn out 12,000 teachersNi year. But in 1917 
the number turned out was only a little below 9,000. Thus the nor- 
mal supply is not maintained, to say nothing of the increase necess- 




ary for extension. 

Students enrolled in the higher vernacular training institutions 
are required to have completed the middle course in the vernacular 
or Anglo- vernacular schools,’ and upon graduation they are certifi- 
cated to be teachers in secondary vernacular schools or to be head- 
masters of primafy schools, 5'hese^ are the distinctive normal 
schools, their training extendiftg^pver periods of from one to three 
years according to the Province concerned. Schools of a lower type 
are attended by students who have completed only the upper primary 
grades, and they offer shorter courses for the training of ordinary 
teachers in primary schools. ' 

It is th (0 improvement in the students frequenting this latter class 
*o{ schools that is the task of supreme importance m the training of 
teachers. The several Provinces differ in the attention bestowed 
upon the one or the other 6f the two lines of teacher training, aifid 
m the content and thoroughness of the courses V)ffer^d, The prob- 
lem of improvement has been most seriously attacked in the Province 
of Madras, where, as the report shows, modern methods are much 
needed t • ' ^ 

As regards the methods followed In the training Schools, criticism ani. model 
' lessons are generally suitably conducted, * A weaker point In the training Is 
the wortt fin the practicing section. With the existing nunlbers It Is difficult 
give the students sufficient practical woijc, nor does It appear to be suffi- 
ciently recognlKcd that the practical work done mijst be thoroughly superv l^, 
(^mtinlged, d&cussed with the students. The teaching of the subjects of 
education is varlottely reported "ilpon.* With thdr better staffs, the 
iOovemment schools are better than the aided, Naturd study seems, to be 
.the w€Oke$£ subject apd garden work pqpr, * * * Crltldsmk are also 
> leaching of geogra^|Qr ihid t^e vertil^Ulaj. On the wjurte, Mow- 

eiriiki real progt^ appears, to haye beeii made. ^ v ' ^ 
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recorded despite the retrbgression^jj^ certain districts ^nd in certain 
hranches of education which are inseparable from ^he economic and 
other effects of the war. As Dr. Sharp summarizes thfe situation in 
liis conchuliilg paragraph upon the general prdferess of education in 
India : ^ ^ 

TJiere Is rv) denying the fict that wliile public Interest in oflucatlon has in- 
creased, pui)lic«oplnioD so far ns^it is expressed oftAi reinains cj^ude and un- 
lormed. Press utterances are frequerrtly actuated by vesteil interests or politi- 
cal motives. Th^crUicism of measures «f,referm is. attractive and the student 
community is a vafuable political usset;^.^* *1* * tendency to lower 

standards and to («ppose tlieir iiimrovemeot. Publicists .support pupils Id acta 
of indiscipline, opeflly blaming the teachers and deprecating punishment 
* * * Below these manifestations there is- a great bmly of ^und public 

opinion. Nor is it always inarticulate, important seefioh of the press has, 
during the (inlnquennlum, approached ediicntiomil quefst^ns in the spirit of the 
etlucator. This Is n hopeful sign. But before a tliormigldy sound advance can 
be made it is e»^ntiarthat*educntionaI cfuesllons Hhould be regnrdeil on their 
own merits, that the teaclifr slibuld cofne into his own and tlmt due values 
should'be set ui>ou the respective merits of knowledge and of understanding. 


EDUCATION IN EGYPT.* 


Egypt was declared a British piotoctorate on Deceml>er 18, 1014. 
The ruler under the title of sultan, formerly ;khcdivc, and the Council 
V)f Ministers form the government. The authority of Great Britaiiv 
is vested in the British Resident, the British, advisers of each minis- 
try, and inspectors of the various departments in the 14 Provinces. 
Education is controlled by the Ministry of Education or the central 
authority and the councils, or the local authority for educatron. 
No close cooperation exists between these two kinds of bodies. The 
majority of the population is "illiterate. According to the 1907 
cei^sus, 9(5 per cent were unable to read and write. At present only 
' 3 per cent of the population are attending elementary schools. A 
scheine is, however, under way which aims to establish efficient 
schools for at least 10 per cent of the population within the next 30 
years. .The net expenditure of the Egyptian Government on edu(^-^ 
tion represents less than 2 per cent of the annual budget. ' This sum 
is intended primarily to cover the expenses of the^uropeanized 
course of education designed to fit Egyptians for Various branches 
of the public service and for professional car§ers, . The education of 
. the.mas^s is ifitrusted. to proyinciabj^ the lp.^1 authorities, 

^ who make pro wion for elementary schools in their area& . .. 
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mates of the preceding } ear, ulien the credits grunted were lower by 
$18GJ27 than the prewar level of li)14— 15, 

Educiiliou of l*^gyi>t is now clearly orystiilizing into twgi systems: 
The Europeanized', which aims at providing education chiefly for 
the wealthier circles of society, and the veruijciilar, whirh aims at 
providing a pnirticul education for the re>t of the p()i)iilution. The 
Europea nizcil s\:-Leni i.-> loudcrn. Tin* \:ci*nuciilar is old and indig- 
enous. The primary schools form the basis of the Europounized 
system/ 

INFANT fLASSKS ANl> SC M 001.'^. 

, Tnfjint classes are at present j)io\ idetl in girls* primary sch(X)ls 
only. As some knowledge of reading is mpiired for eiUrauci* to 
primary solux)ls, tlie ministry is making provision for the t^tab(i>.h-. 
itient of two infant schools forj,boys. one in Cipjo and one in 
Alexandria. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS., 

The Ministry of Education nt . present maintains 30 boys' primary 
sclipols, attended by 6,716 pupils. The provincial councils maintain . 
27 boy.s’ primary schoojs, attended by 2.802 pupils, aifd give grants 
in aid to HprivaU^ pianmry scliools attended i)y 1,085 pnjiiLs. 'ritere 
are also 42 otlier private lioys’ primary schools, attended by 7,000 
boy pupils, under the inspection of the Ministry of Education. 

The girls’ primary education is provided, at present in three Gov- 
ernment primary girls’ schools, attended by 401 pupils. The pro- 
vincial councils maintain 10 ffrimary sqj^ooh attended by 993, and 
give grants* in aid to two other schools with an attendance of 227. 
There are also under the inspection of. the ministry 15, .private^ 
girls’ schools, attended by 1,720 pupils. The- Ministiy of Educa- 
tion has thus . under its control or under inspection 113 boys’ pri- 
mary schools attended by 19, 592 puj)ils and 30 girls’ primar^T^tTTTfTfe, '* 

. attended by 3,437 pupils. ^ 

Tfio staff in the primiTry schools is exclusively Egyptian, anjj all 
tjie instruction is given in Arabic. The curriculum coni^nses thd 
Cj(dinary elementary subjects. English is also taught. In givl/ 
Schools stress is laid on training in domestic subjects (cooking. 
Taundrt, housewifery, and home hygiene). The course in boys’ 
school^ lasts fpur'^^ars; in girls’ schools six, ^he first two years 
copgtitht^ng infanj classes. , ^ 

- jipltn^ctipn . m ^ovommept ‘primary schools is not fi-ee, 

Itjpit some provision is ifiade for necesmtous children in the primary 
schools h^Uging to the CQiirieils and |u*ivate benev(0ent 

the J|upilji^Jpr 
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pupjls who di4 not intend, to pursue 111 *^ 1101 ' t-Ludies and were thus 
diverted from taking ii]) a more practical course /of studies.. This 
defect was remedied in lUto when tlu* primary education certificate 
was abolisluMl. In its sfead was instituted an entniiu'e, examination 
for' admission to secondary scIuk^W. I>y Uiis I'etorm the juimary 
course lost its mark of sel f-cornpletcncss and came to be ivgardcd 
Its an initial stage of the Isuropcanizcd system. . " 


TUK* vki:na<’i*lak ki.kmivntauv srncxn.M. 

Tho vernacular^ elementary sclmnk. called maktahs, nim to meet' 
the needs of the p<)piilati<>n at large. The course la^s four year.^, 
ami, in addition to llie ordinary clementai'V subjects, includes the 
study of the Koran and (lie tenets of Islam.* In girls’ schools stress 
is laid' on domestic scicncfu The standard in maktab schools is far 
below that maintained in the priinary schol)ls. Improvements aro , 
being introduejed gradually. In the Govermnent and in a nn.n>ber •* 
of other maktabs, teachers are paid fixed salaries instead of being 
dependent on school fees. In some places, as ft>r instance in Alex- 
andria, private maktabs are being bd^ght out b}’' a special com- 
mission and turned into municipal schools under the inspection of 
tlie ministry. At present. the ministry maintains from its own budget 
two maktabs with 200 puf)ils and manages or inspects 4,2G3 maktabs 
attended »by 282,003 pupils. 


, • lIHim'.K kLl::MKN'i*AHY SCHOOLS. * 

These schools Vim to sup})leincnt the meager education received ^n 
the maktal) schools. There are at present 10 higher elementary s'chools 
attended by 742 boys anc^ 220 girls. -These schools are suppoyted by 
•the Ministry of Education and the prbvincial council. The Iwys’ 
higher elementary schools .are of two types, urban ^id ruralj with 
a. four years’ course each. The rural schools offer, ii( addition to tho 
usual literary subjects, lessons in rural science ancl native study, men-, 
'sUration and surveying, and practkal work in the school gardenjf^ ^ 
'weir as certain amohnt of manual training. The urban schools' 
have, an industrial bias. The school .schedule^ provides apiong 
other subjects’ foi^ lessons on materials, machines, and manufactures, 
as well 8U5 for a large amount of manual training. These schools 
represent a i\ew* development In Egypt. The mawal. training is in-, 
tended to be a-uneans of mental training. The pupils, it is claij|ied, 
show great delict in . manual work, sm^ this r^eacts favorably, og 
their bookAvork. In ord^r to facilitate, th^ developihent of this new 
type the fees bAY^^been ^nsideriibly .^liced* It) the 
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SECOXDAUy SCHOOLS. ^ 

Secondary schools are the product of (he Europeanized system. 
The ministry maintains at present six secondary schools and ar- 
rangements are ^ being made to open a seventh. The schools are 
attended by 2,442 pupils. There are also 28 private secondary schools, 
attended *by 4,643 pupils. .In 1913 the ministry inaugurated a 
system of grants in aid to private secondary schools. This had a 
marked effect in improving 'the equipment and efficiency of these 
scliools. The ministry has thus under its control flr under‘inspection 
34 secondat-y schools, attended by 7,085 pupils. There are at present 
no. departmental secondary schools for girls, although the ministry 
is planning to create a girls' high school for the. children of the well- 
to-do clas.ses. The secondary course for boys extends over four years, 
branching out at thc*end of the second year into two divisions, 
■ literary and scientific. The syllabus for the first two years comprises 
Arabic?, English, history and geography, mathmcmatics, elementary 
physics and drawing, as well as physical training. In the third 
and fourth .yeai-s, while the teaching of Arabic and English is con- 
tinued, pupijs in the literary course begin the study of French and 
follow an extended cou^^se in history ajid geography, while pupils in 
the scienti6c course do not take up thoStudy of a second foreign 
language but devote their time to extra work in mathematics, science, 
and drawing. The secondary cxa^nination is taken in two stages, 
Part I af^er the ‘second 3”ear and Part II on the completion of the 
course. 

IXTERMEDIATE TECriXlCAL SCHOOLS. 


Admission to the intermediate teclinTcad schools is based on the 
primary course of'stiuiy. The technical schools comprise the Bulak 
Technical School, the Intermediate School of Commerce, both in 
Cairo, and the Intermediate School of Agriculture at Mushtohor. 
The Bulak school has a four years’ course of study, the school of 
commerce^ and that of agriculture (JRly three years. The Bulak 
Technical Sc'hool is organized in three sections— building construc- 
tion, mechanical and electrical, and arts and crafts. The first two 
schools are under the department of technical 'education (a branch 
of the Ministry of Education) ; the la.st is under the Ministry of. 
Agriculture.. > . 

The Ministry of Education also maintain.s model workshops at 
Bulak, Mansura, and Assiut, which are attended .by 743 pupils. In 
addition, tjie provincial councils maintain 12 trades^ schools, attended 
by 1,643 boys. There, arfe also- five trades schools, attended by 531 
boys and 156 jfirls, jn ^ i^emorates. ^ Tliese nondepartmental 
trades/^hMls receive %rant§ m aid from the departinent^of tech*- 
meal The Mimstty of. £ducatioQ^:>also ' maintajhl^tohe 
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domestic school and inspects two private schools. A.gricultural 
education is provided at nine a^icjiltural schools, attended by 473 
boys. These schools receive grants in ai<^ from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, which is -responsible for the inspection of the schools. 

ElEMENTABY TRAININO COLLEGES FOR itEN AND WOMEN. 

Great progress has been Inade in recent years in the training of 
teachers, both men and women, for service in\he maktabs. It was 
only in 1903 that the first elementary training college was estab- 
lished. At present, in addjtion to the two men’s training colleges 
and two women’s training colleges maintained 'by the Minis try of 
Kducation, there are in existence 13 training colleges for men and 
10 for women teachers, supported by tlie provincial, councils. The 
four Government colleges are attended by 196 men and 396 women. 

No fees are charged, and in two women’s colleges the students are 
lodged and boarded free. The 23 provincial council college^ are 
attended by l,0r)9 men and 353 women. The Ministry of Educii- 
. tion has thus under its control or insipection 27 elementary training 
colleges, attended by 1,255 men and 749 women. ^ 

The elementary training college course extends over three yeats. 
The men s colleges are at present recruited mainly* direct fi*om the 
_ maktabs, also largely from the mosque schools; the womens 
colleges are recruited direct from the maktabs. At present evening 
classes^ are held in the Bulak Elementary Training College for 
teachers in maktabs in order to improve their competence in kinder- 
garten methods and physical training. As the existing higher 
women’s college does not furnish a sufficient supply of teachers for 
the women’s elementary training colleges and for the girls’ higher 
elementary schools, the ministry has found it necessary to provide 
some other source of supply. In 1917 it created a supplementary 
course in the Biifak Elementary Training College, 11 students re- 
inaining to be trained »s teachers of* general subjects and 6 as doipes- 
tic science teachers. The experiment having proved sati.sfactory, 
the ministry has now developed the scheme by extending the course 
to a second year. A third section was added for the training of 
kindergarten teachers for the new infant schools and the infant 
classes in the girl.s’ primary* schools. 

NASRtA^ TRAININO OOLLSQR AND SCHOOL FOR UADIS. 

Apart from the University of A1 Azhat andVhe other mosque 
'schools, the Nasria Training -College and the school for Cadis fonu 
the ctdi^ation of the veriaaeular system. ^ ^ . 

;*The stondard of admtssi.on. to the Nasria^ Training College la, ^ 
very low. ^Tlie o511e||e has^w 31$ stacleil^>all of whom receive 
their training free, the course extends d^r five years, "Ite smeciaU' 
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purpose is to train sheiks as teachers of Arabic, the Koran, and 
tenets of Islam for service in the primary and secondary schools. 

The school for Cadis,- which is under the Ministry of Justice, com- 
prises two sections, a lower section for training clerks and a higher 
section for graining judges, both for sendee in the Moslem courts. 
The lower course occupies four years and the higher course five 
years. In addition to free edlfcation, the students receive. a bursary. 

HIGHER (;OLIJ!OES. j' 

Tho higher colleges, based on the Europeanized S3^sten\, include 
the School of Medicine, the School of Pharniacy, the School of En- 
gineering, and the Sultania Training College under the Ministry 
fif Education; the School of Law, under the Minirstry of Justice; 
and the Sclux)! of Agriculture and the Veterinary School, under the 
Ministry of ‘ Agriculture, 

The principal facts with reference to tho various higher colleges 
are shown in the following table: 

Courttt'M iviil fftudeutM in the hit/hrr vttUt'gvn. 


Admission to the higher colleges is based upon the secondary edu- 
cation certiBcate examination. For the School of Medicine and tile 
. School of Engineering the kientifuTsecondary certificate is required, 
for the School of Law the literar}" certificate; tlie other colleges ad- 
mit students irrespective of whether the certificate is obtained on the 
scientific or literary side, though in the . School of and 

the Veterinary School preference is given to apphcant§ possessing 
the scientific certificate. English is, in the main, the m^iuni of in- 
struction in tlie higher colleges. * 

In the Sultenia Training College tliero are two sections, a literary, 
• recruited from student^ with the literary certificate, for the training 
of teachers, of history, geography, translation, etc.;. and a scientific, 
ftdniitting students iwith the scientific certificate, for the training of 
,tto^ers.,6f ma^emaU science.* . These colleges admit boys 
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SchoolofLev j 4 

Sultania Training (Allege 1 3 
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273 

239 
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women's elementary training colleges and the girls’ higher elemen- 
tar}- sdiook The regulations provide for a four years’ course. The 
San ia^T raining College at pre^nt contains 9^ students, as compared 
with 77 in 1917 and 4 in 1900, when the college was founded. AH 
the studente are’ boarders, and no fees are cliarged. The standard of 
admission js low, but this will be remedied when a girls’ high school, 
which the ministry intends to open, coilies into existence. 

A number of graduates of the higher colleges are sent to Europe 
for further studies. At present the Ministry of Education’inain* 
tains iVi such students, all of whom study in England. 

EDUCATION OF JEW.S IN PALESTINE. 

By Thkresa B.\c}{, 

Division of Fotci^n E<Iucotio»al Si/stans. Bureau of A;tfwcaflbn. 




OENKKAL DKVELOl’MENT, 

The recent revival of Hebrew education in Palestine culminated 
in the laying of the corner stone of the future Hebrew Univei-sity in 
Jerusalem. It was the outgrowth of the Jewish national movement 
known under the name of Zionism. During the past few decades, 
and partiojilarly during the years immediately preceding the war, a 
great revival of the Jewish .spirit took place among the Jews in all 
tlie countries of the wot;Jd. This is true particularly of Palestine, 
where the Jewish life began to shape itself along national lines. The 
llebi-ew language was revived and became a living tongue. Hebrew' 
literature sprang vp, aspiring to take a place among the great litern- 
tuies of the world. Hebrew writings were translated into modern 
languages. The masterpieces of English literature were rendered 
into Hebrew. Hebrew songs,, newspapers, and textbooks were cur- 
rent. School cliildren were instmeted in Hebrew, despite the en- 
deavoi-s of the Young Turks to make Turkish the principal l.'in- 
giiage of tlie countey, and in active opposition to the propaganda 
earned on by the German, French, and English' schools established 
in tlie Holy Land. Notable among the foreign institutions were the 
schools, of the Alliance Israelite and* the Hilfsverein der Deiitschen 
Juden, a French and a German organization, respectively. The 
former employed French as a language of instruction; the latter, 
^rman. Neither of these bodies had, however, spfflcient (Wnpre- 
hensioi^f the Myr life that vas budding' ia SPalestine, TIii9’po|!cy 
.pursue/ by the meii. in ctairge pf fpraign scho^jnade it easy fojt 
^ _**^^MSialistic schools to -^in giBjund and. sppeTssde tlxe 
Jj^itutiftns; No f co^ld the Efforts of 
Hebrew as Jhalai^Sge of and strove 

Wop it in' the land 6|!its origin! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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December 10, 1913, marks a new era in Hebrew education. That 
was the day when not only the language question but the whole 
policy of Jewish education in Palestine was definitely settled. 
The immediate cause of this turn of affaris was tbe decision of the 
German Hilfsveiein with regard to the language of instruction in ' 
schools supported by that body. Contrary to its p^e^•ious policy, 
the Hilfsverein began to neglect the study of Hebrew and pushed 
it more and more to the background. This caused much discontent 
among teachers afid pupils nationalistically inclined. The* climax 
was reached in December, 1913, when the Veiein passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the language of instruction in the new Techni- 
cum at Haifa, then under construction, .should bfe German. A 
general walkout in all the schools of the Verein follow'ed, with the 
result that th^ best forces in the teaching staff w'ent over to the 
Hebrew schools and helped in spreading the -ancient culture of 
their own. The attitude of the pupils was no less remnrktd)le. 
Over 50 per cent of the total number joined the national schools, 
where instruction was given in their own tongue. An immediate 
consequence of the Hilfsverein]s action was the creation of the 
^,educational committee, which sprang up in time of struggl^e. The 
aim of this committee was tp establish order and cojSB^ith the 
situation created by the split Its^ efforts were directed towar^ 
building up a school system truly representative of best wishes 
of the people. New. elementary schools were opened and conducted 
. along modern lines in all the tpwns of Palestine. In Jerasalenu 
• Jaffa, and Haifa, national schools replaced the old institutions 
luaintained by private philanthropy, which were forced to close 
their doors. Theie new schools grew rapidly and attracted large 
sections of the population who had held aloof from the semi- 
Hebrew schools of the Hilfsverein. 

In agricultural cqjonies conditions differed. The colony schools, 
thougir subsidized from abroad, wefe riot maintained by foreign 
organizmons, They came, into . existence with the colonies theip- 
^8elv^j|nd* reflected the spirit that anima^ the settlers. At ^he 
ou^^f the/V®^ elementary schools*existed in each of the 30 col6- 
. nite- of Palestine. The language of instruction in all these schools 
is The, pro^am of the dplohy schools comprises the’ usual 

C * school subject’ in to les^ns iii religion. Bible, 

^ Is knowledge of this 

. in •In^some of the colonies in- 

fact that njany of 

^vthe/iSl^iea time tmdpt^lw 

Colonization AsBomationi^*a substdiz^ 

the ^hools.; For^nately, the anbridy cairied with it no interfe w ^ 
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to the colonists. The colony schools sprang up independently of 
one another and differed widely in method and character. Some 
had only elementary classes, others with a largfer school population 
had a well-equipped elenientaiy school, with eight classes and a 
wndergarteo attached to it. Of recent years the teachers’ associa- 
..^<*ron, which performs ’the function of a board of education, set a 
certain standard for these schools. This body appoints teachers 
for the. colony schools and furthers educational development bv 
publishing Hebrew textbooks and a Hebrew educational periodical, 
Hu-G'lunnuch. It is. noteworthy tliat all national Hebrew schools 
ha> 0 been organized and conducted by a local committee of parents 
and teachers. This committee drafts the program of the school, 
subject to the approval of the Hebrew Teachers’ Association. 
Schools of the elementary tyirt*IR Uie only schools in agricultural 
colonies. Tlie colonies, though growing rapidly, were not large 
enough to provide for secondary instruction. This was introduced 
in the tw'o large cities, Jaffa and Jerusalem. Though not directly 
founded by the Zionist organization, the A»ndary schools are the 
product of the Zionist spirit. ‘ ^ 


s.kcondaiit education. 

gymnasium in Jaffa, as the secondary' school is called, bus 
four preparatory and eight regular clas.ses.' After the fifth year 
the cumculuAi branches off into the classical and the so-called 
real course. The program of the gymnasium includes, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary high-school program, the study of the Bible,, 
the Talmud, Turkish, and Arabic. Emphasis is laid on gym- 
nastics and the excursions which form an important item in all the 
national schools. The rapid development of the Hebrew high 
school in Jaffa is gi-aphically described by Dr. Moasinsohn, one of 
ite leade^ ^d inspirers, in the Menorah Journal, December, 1918. 
Opened in 1906 with 17 pupils an^' 4 teachers, it grew so rapidly 
Jhat in the latter part of 1914 it enrolled 000 pupils and SO^achers. 
The curriculum is given in Hebrew exclusively, and the diplomas 
of the whool are recognized by most of the American and foreign 
universtties. In the lost lew years the popularity of the school 
was so great that it was almost entirely sustained by the income 
deKyed- fpm tuition. The gjmnasium in Jerusalem, organized in 
1908 «nd(. patterned after that in Jaffa, had a>mewhat slower de- 
yelopjn^t, >Bbth high schpok are coeducation A Important from 




> teehnical h igb echobl-4t Haffa. Both' vrere .Opened 
«dh«tional of cbhtroycVsy 
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the proposed Technicum.- It is coeducational and aims to give stu- 
dents a technical training. The original idea of building a higher 
technical institution in Palestine has not been abandoned. Those 
interested in the project hope to realize it as soon as an ,opi>ortuno i 
moment presents itself. There are, of course, in Palestine a num- v- 
* ber of Jewish schools with a decidedly religious bias. Those 
schools are orthodox in ^irit and hostile to modern innovations. 
Th^ir chief aim is to foster the Jewish religion and to keep it intact 
from foreign influences. 

Of special schools the musical conser\'atories, called Shulanmutlt 
schools, in Jaffa and Jerusalem deserve mention. Tliesc scl tools 
have contributjed greatly to tlie re\dval of Jewish miisic by arranging ' 
concerts and issuing collections of old and new^ song^. An important 
j national school for the proniotioti of Jewish arj is felt e Bezalel School 
of Arts and Crafts, founded by the artist Boris Schatz. The subjects 
• taught in the scho ol ar e carpet weaving, filagree silver work, carving, 
lithography, Jace mafcng, etc. 

A(;itU'l’i;j’l I!AI. TltAINlN(;. 






Tlie provision for agricultural training, so important for the col- 
onies, is wholly inadequate. The Mikvoh Israel Agricultural School, 
established in 1870 by the Alliance Israelite Universelle,'ncar Jaffa, 
hits an annual budget of about $10,000. The language of instruction 
is French, the course of -etudy lasts four years, and the curriculum , 
is intended to turn out professional agronomists, wlio seek positions 
' as in&pectors, supervisors^ landscape gardenei*s, and tefichei^ at other 
schools. As there is no field for these agroaomistn in Palestine, 
many graduates go into other callings or leave the country. The 
ePetach-Tijkyah Agricultural School, establis}ied in 1912, has a very 
ambitious fom^ years’ program tphich includes Hebrew, French, 
Arabic, mathematics, history, geography, chemistry, botany, pliysics, 
surveying, meteoiology, zoology^ geology, and mine1*albgy ; soil 
chemistry, the installing of ;plantations, cattle raising^ medicine, 
dairying, plant pathology, aiJmini.stration of . farms, agraria^ law, 
'commercial law, etc. To practical work only two hours a week are ' 
, assigned. Thus neidier Mikveh Israel School nor the more 

£ recent PetachrTikvah Agftailtural School has succeeded in work- 
ing out a program suited for the colonic A yniquemndertaking is 
I • T for giris:at Kinneret, iiear the sea of Tiberias, sup- 
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. scientific agricullure, fertilizing riietliJds' plant diseases, the prin- 
ciples underlying various crops, poultry raising, cattle breeding, and 
the care of dairy products. . The school has for its use 16 acres of 
land for ornamental gardening, forestry, and a barnyard. All the 
work of the farm is done by the pupils, also the sewing and cooking 
required for the institution. 

brief the state of Hebrew education in Palestine be- 
fore .me war broke out. T.ie effects of the war were in many in- 
.stances disastrous for the newly established school system. Schools 
were turned into hospitals, teachers were banished, funds failed 
TO arrive, and pupils were driven from place to place. Yet there 
n-as a dogged determination to keep the schools open at any cost. 
This often necessitated the feeding and care of children. • When 
the population was banished fron^ their own homes, schools were 
ojicned in the refugee camps. At present a Zionist board of edu- 
cation achnimsters the national schools in Palestine and subsidizes 
all. Jewish schools on two conditions: That Hebrew be the language 
of instruction ijnd that there be ayertain standard of hygiene and 
pfinitation. Fuiuls are supplied from abroad. 



ESTABLISHMENT OK A UNIVERRITT. 
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Every effort is made to orgjmize a unified nalmnal Hebrew school 
system headed by a 'Hebrew university, where ^wish culture may 
thrive freely. A higher educational institution is thus far lacking, 
though Zionists and other. Jewish cirde-s. have dreamed of such an' 
iii.stit+ftion for a number of years. When Russian universities closed 
(heir doors to thousands of Jewish students, these were . compelled ' 
to seek higher feducation in foreign countries. Many went to Swis-s, 
others to German and French universities. It was then proposed 
to build a university for Jewish young men an«i women. Rut opin- 
ions differed. Some cjmse Switzerland as the land wliere such a ‘ 
university could fiogrism^ Others who.hpd a definite aim', in view 
and looked forward to the revival of the Jewish culture poitited tp 
Palestine as an appropriate center. . Things were unsettled when in' 
July, 1913, negotiations were begun for the purohase of a site in Pal-* 
^ine, but thes6 were necessarily suspended when the war broke out. 

Th« declaration of the British Gbternjnent of Novettiber 2, 1917,*^ 
on -l^hidf of the Jewish home in Palestine gave new impetus Jo the 
movemerit and spurred the Zipnists to renewed ^ucatiottal activi.- 
tips. Their^ffo^ -h^ve; beeh'^^^ Success. Palestine i*s ' 

.*?' * * % March,’ .1918, :a Zvptust; cbmmis- 4 

of is. BriBd. 

other thi^ " Ttf Miiire into . the feaaibUity^ 
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proved so satisfactory that a few months later, i. e., on July 24, 
191 the commi^ion found it advisable to take the initial steps 
in laying the corner stones of the future university. JRepresentu- 
tives of the Christian, Moslem, and Jewish creecls were present 
at the ceremony, and thus emphasized the cultural value of a higher 
institution in Palestine. In WSTpeech delivered at the ];uing of 
the foundation stones, Dr. Weiznmnn has defined the new institu- 
tion as a ^‘Hebrew university,” for he continues, I do not suppose 
that there is anyone here who can conceive of a university in Jeru- 
salem being other than Hebrew." Speaking further of the pro- 
gram, he thus defines it : < 

I have f>i>okcn of n H(»hrew univerwity where tlie Jnnptifljre will be Hebrew, 
Just as French is us^hI at the Sorbonae or English at Oxtoni. Naturally oUior 
languages, ancient ami nuMlenr, will he taught In their resp^'ctlve faeuliies. 
Amongst these we may exiH*et that [/rominent attention will l>e glvm^ to 
Arnl)Ii* and otiior Soniltic langunges. A^it‘bre\v university, though -iii(eiub‘<| 
prlmfliily for Jews, will, of coarse, give nffecMoTinte wole«nni* to the ineiiilH*rs of 
every race and every cre<»d. "My house is a house of prayer for all nations/’ 

iiesUies the usual schools ur\d Institutions which go to form a tnodeni uni- 
versity, It will l>e peculiarly appropriate to associate with our Hebrew uni- 
versity nrchjeologlcal research, which has reveale<l so iinidi of the mystminus 
past of Egypt and of Greece ami has n harvest still to U» reaiHnl in i'ales- 
tlne.« Our university la deatln<'d to play nn imp<‘Uflnt part in this Hold of 
^knowledge. Side by side with aclentiflc research the htinmnities will occupy a 
distinguishes! place. 

In conclusion Dr. Weizmann plated out tluit tlie Hebrew uni- 
vertity, wlvile devoting its activitio^p) the higher scientific acltievc- 
ments, will — ^ ^ ^ 

at the same time be rendere<l accessible to Iril classes of the pe<iple. The 
Jewish w'Orkman and* farm laborer must be enabled to find there a possIbllMy 
of continuing b!s education In his fr<‘e lumrs ; the doors of our inmiries, 
lecture rooms, and laboratories must hv. opened wide to all. Tims tin* uni- 
veralty will exercise Its boneticlul Inlluence on the nations ns u \vhol<‘. 

Before the political structure of a hew nation that is yet old 
had time to grow, before the foundation .of such a structure could be 
laid*of eveb conceived under existing conditions, there looius tfius 
froin the distant Orient a spiritual creation of the Jews, a creation 
that promises to take a prominent place alongside the grojit insti 
. tuitions of learning in our own and in other countries. 







